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Outside, the garden lies forlorn in the drizzle and fading 
light. Only the stubby spears of the daffodils show promise 
of better things to come. But do you care? You do not. 
You’re way ahead of the calendar, in a golden world of 
colour, lost in a siren sea of seedsmen’s catalogues. We 
never knew a gardener yet (ourselves not excepted) who 
did not find these admirable publications seductive to a 
degree...We must have those, of course. And those. And those. 
And let’s try these. And here’s that lovely thing we saw last 
summer in Dorset...Steadily your list grows longer. To your 
inward eye, beds and borders are already ablaze. It may 
not come off, of course, gardening being what it is. But 
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ifes simple pleasures 


nobody can say it was because you didn’t plan ahead. That 
is always good practice—and one which features largely in 
our own methods It was with an eye to the future that we 
installed our first book-keeping machine. Branch by branch 
the mechanisation programme has proceeded, and now 
book-keeping is fully mechanised throughout the entire 
Midland Bank organisation. Ledger-posting machines, 
adding machines, note-counting machines, photographic 
recording —we have brought them all into the Bank. And 
the object of all this planning is simple: to lighten our 
labours, so that we can have more time to increaseand extend 
the service which we can give to you who are our customers. 
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The London Charivari 


} Be is a month since we published the 
Searles’ interim report on the World 
Refugee Year, and readers may like to 
know how things are going. So far 


£1,700,000 of the minimum national . 


target of two million pounds has been 
collected—or rather counted, as not all 
the remarkable number of local appeals 
have sent in their results. The address 
of the U.K. Committee of the World 
Refugee Year is 9, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.1—BELgravia 6646. We 
ourselves were gratified by the warmth 
with which this departure from normal 
Punch material was received. The 
direct response to the appeal by our 
readers was prompt and substantial. 


Ladies Only 
OMEONE at Portsmouth has come 
out with figures to show that men 
drop more litter than women; but of 


course a man hasn’t the advantage of 
being able to carry it with him every- 
where in a handbag. 


Next Act? 
OW that William Douglas-Home 
has taken over the lead in Aunt 
Edwina, they are saying in theatrical 
circles that he has done everything pos- 
sible for this play except change his sex. 


Upper Air-Conditioned 
SHOULD have laughed at one 
time to see the label “poor man’s 
rocket ” slapped on one costing £215,000 
—this is the Anglo-American space- 


‘shot, a make-do-and-mend job 


SO 


atti eh cm 


assembled from unwanted bits of earlier 
experiments—but the fact is that my 
first thought, on learning that we were 
popping off a mere £215,000 into the 
blue, was that it seemed jolly reasonable. 


Wake Me Early 

READ without surprise that an 

unseemly stampede was caused in 
Swanscombe, Kent, when a_ factory 
siren was sounded five minutes early. 
Clearly the sirens still govern the lives 
of many communities as they did in the 
more rugged days when Gradgrinds 
installed them on the roofs of their 
workers’ tenements. I have always 
wondered what size of business a man 
must have before he feels entitled to alert 
a whole neighbourhood inorder toextract 
the last ounce from his employees. 
Oddly, nobody seems to mind, and 
many are truly grateful. Works sirens 
were banned during the war, but the 
public clamoured to have them back— 
or did they? I prefer the example of 
that manufacturer who recently bought 
five hundred alarm clocks for his staff. 
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“For goodness’ sake, Mary—twhich little 
stranger?” 


Car Notes Wild 

N the Algerian riots motorists were 

stopped by the mob and ordered to 
sound on their horns the runic peeps 
which spell “Algérie Frangase.” There 
is an idea here for revolutionary ele- 
ments everywhere. Why go to the 
fatigue of composing a Marseillaise or 
a Red Flag when all that is needed is a 
challenging motif for motor-horns? So 
far we have been spared horn-button 
propaganda here (though  waggish 
motorists sometimes indulge in familiar 
call-notes); but any moment now the 
extreme Left, or Right, may launch a 
highway code on the Algerian pattern. 
Those who find its implications dis- 
tasteful can always reply in the rhythm 
of Colonel Bogey. 


That's Life 

CIRCULAR letter from the 

magazine Life to its subscribers 
includes the following passage: “And 
whether a Lire Picture Story deals 
with a news event, a scientific discovery, 
a new movie or the latest ‘shoot’ at the 
moon, in Lire you will see it better, 
understand it better, enjoy it more than 
if you had been there.” Well, that’s 


certainly one way to run a world. 
Without wishing to make a personal 
issue out of it, however, I must say that 
we at Punch expect rather more of our 





readers than that—and what’s more 
we get it. We happen to know that they 
put on their coats and hats once in a 
while and take a look for themselves at 
what’s going on outside. ‘They might 
not always understand it when they see it. 
They might not even enjoy it. But by 
God they’re able to reach one or: two 
conclusions of their own about it—and 
we may be wrong, but we don’t think 
that’s at all a bad thing to do. Besides, 
surely a chap needs a bit of exercise 
now and then? 


Still the Wanted Man 
‘NENERAL GRIVAS has been 
offered £10,000 for publishing 
rights of his story, and an American 
film-producer foresees that a Grivas 
film he plans to make will produce a 
£3,000,000 profit. He went to Athens 
to see the General and found that 
“three hundred people were trying to 
negotiate with him.” This is even 
more than were trying during his Cyprus 
resistance days. 


None for the Road 
| hn sure Mr. Marples must have 
read that paragraph about the 
machine that automatically dispenses 
any sort of drink and which. can, 
according w-its makers, be adjusted to 
serve alcohol only during permitted 
hours. All he needs to do now is to get 
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“Tell you what. Instead .of chalking 
swastikas let’s go round shouting ‘Algérie 
Frangaise,’ whatever that means.” 
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out one of those unobtrusive Orders in 
Council that will abolish unautomated 
pubs and compel the machine’s makers 
to incorporate a breath-analysing gadget 
that rings a bell at the local police 
station the moment you go over your 
0°15 per cent ration. The fact that the 
machine was itself involved in a road 
accident before it could be demon- 
strated to the waiting world shows the 
urgency of legislation. 


Nigeria Uber Alles 
T must have been an embarrassing 
moment for the Nigerians when, 

almost in the act of awarding a prize to 
the winner of their national anthem 
competition, they discovered that his 
entry was a march-tune written by 
someone else, and copyright at that. 
I’ve, always had a secret feeling that 
copyright spoils a lot of fun, though I 
suppose it’s a useful thing to have 
about in other ways. I suggest they 
play it safe now and adopt “God Save 
the Queen,” which at the height of its 
popularity had been adopted by some 
twenty-five different nations, and no 
questions asked. ‘The words of a new 
lyric hover on the point of my pen— 

God save Nigeria, 

Long live Nigeria, 

God save our land. 
And, as it were, so on. 


Unkind Thought 
T least the rise in the Bank Rate 
makes it certain that there is no 
danger of 1 snap election. 
— MR, PUNCH 
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The Man in the Lab Knows Best 


has been claiming to help our 

daily lives, and until recently 
most of us were convinced that it really 
was on our side. It started unobtrusively 
with a few practical problems, then it 
began to lend its prestige to commercial 
products, but now it is practically the 
case that science does not exist for 
society as much as society for science. 
The idea of progress is accepted as 
meaning scientific advance, and all other 
values are surrendered for the sake of 
keeping up with the Joneskis. 

Sir Charles Snow has divided the 
world into two cultures, on the one hand 
the scientists and on the other those 
who, however educated in other things, 
are the irrevocable laymen. Our lay- 
ness is associated with our Luddite 
tendencies, our half-wish not to under- 
stand science, and to reject the way in 
which it is making the world a better 
place for scientists to live in. But part 
of the blame for the failure of com- 
munication between the new priesthood 
and the laity must fall on science itself. 
The Church, even at its most authori- 
tarian periods, never kept more 
mysteries to itself, never created more 
private patois, and always kept a much 
better ratio of public relations men to 
back-room boys. 

Science has now reached a point 
where it seeks to create guilt feelings in 
the rest of us because we have “lay 
minds,” and nowadays a lay mind is 
more of a handicap than lack of moral 
conscience or critical ability. Not 
to know what is meant by a 
machine tool is, for the scientist, 


Pies about a hundred years science 


a matter for disgust and high dudgeon. 
There was a time in fourth-century 
Damascus when commentators of the 
day complained that one could not get 
a shave without being involved in 
abstruse theological arguments about 
the nature of the Trinity; and a time 
in England in the fourteenth century 
when three of every four men one met 
on the roads were sufficiently au fait 
with religious subtleties to be Lollards. 
What chance have laymen to-day to 
participate-in scientific debate to this 
extent, or even to side—albeit in 
Sheffield Wednesday or United fashion 

on corpuscular or wave theories of 
light? The scientists conduct their 
debate in secret; and without being 


- By Bryan Wilson 


caught young and exposed to science 
from the cradle, what chance have the 
rest of us of understanding their 
pronouncements, let alone of arguing 
about them? One declares that cigarette 
smoking is firmly correlated with lung 
cancer: another doubts it, and a third 
denies it. Short of setting up your own 
laboratory with a hundred assistants, 
how can you get rid of that uncertain 
feeling when having a quiet smoke? 
Original sin never left people quite as 
insecure as this. One year tomatoes are 
associated with tuberculosis, and the 
next year it is cucumbers. One year 
post-operation treatment in hospitals is 
to leave people in bed, the next year it 
is to get them up, and one does not 
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need to be a sociologist to suspect that 
the real correlation is between the 
theory in fashion and the number of 
hospital beds available. And until they 
resolve the Lysenko debate about in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics 
nobody can really know his chances of 
inheriting his father’s wooden leg. 

In short, the view that if we are 
pushed around by science it is all our 
own fault seems to me to be highly 
suspect. The debate which science 
conducts with itself seems designed to 
bolster the frustrations and guilt feelings 
of those of us who cannot understand 
it because we do not think in quadratic 
equations. At one time scientists were 
less contemptuous of the layman: they 
actually discovered things, and were 
pleasantly modest about it. But these 
days science is conducted by a squad 
of men, each working on a fragment of 
a project and correlating their findings. 
No one knows all there is to know about 
a small part of a field; they sit around in 
groups and pool ignorance until know- 
ledge emerges as a group finding. What 
scientists have is information. Detach a 
scientist from his science and. he is all 
too often not. what one would call an 
educated man; in these days inform- 
ation replaces civilization as the equip- 
ment of the professional. As scientists 
have become more mediocre as a breed, 
so they have lost the old modesty—now 
that they have so much more to be 
modest about: contempt for the layman 
has become their defence-mechanism. 












































But the world about us demands that 
we be minor technocrats; science has 
invaded home and kitchen. An English- 
man’s home is his technological labor- 
atory. The women’s magazines tell our 
wives that conventional kitchens are like 
Stone Age encampments, that we are all 
living at off-peak efficiency. A woman 
has to be a lowgrade scientist operating 
all sorts of incomprehensible machinery 
—can-openers that snatch the tin from 
your hand and take it away round the 
back somewhere; cookers that pre-set 
themselves, cook the joint while you are 
out and, no doubt (if you can find the 
right dial), go next door and borrow a 
cup of sugar; electric shoe-cleaners, and 
blenders that turn your tie into a drink- 
able liquid. “‘ We’re eating out to-night, 
our kitchen’s gone wrong—and he can’t 
fix it,” a highly-gadgeted housewife tells 
her next-door neighbour: in the presence 
of the scientific kitchen men lose every 
last vestige of masculine self-respect. 

In the face of the new expertise a man 
can no longer even have fun in the 
garden, finding out with compost. 
Indeed to have a hobby is to be at the 
mercy of science. Once one might have 
been interested in music, but now one 
is only allowed to be interested in pre- 
amps, tweeters, woofers, stereo cabinets, 
auto-changers: one even has to mani- 
pulate the people next door to act as a 
baffle. The time will come when you 
have to sit visitors in the pantry to get 
orthophonic living presence. Science 
used to work for the amateur, now it 
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works only for the specialist—the man 
who knows about “wow” (the all-time 
low in technological jargon). ‘To be an 
amateur photographer used to mean 
taking snaps at the seaside, but now you 
have to have a kit, an enlarger, a pro- 
cessing room, filters, exposure meters 
and all the rest (sold to you by a con- 
temptuous science-minded youth who 
but for his self-conscious scientific 
superiority one might have called 
callow). Every side-line interest needs 
an evening course “to get you going.” 

Just as our daily life is at the mercy 
of scientists, so too is the modern 
university. Science is the means 
whereby universities grow. Vice- 
chancellors always want large univer- 
sities, liberal arts people always want 
small ones; vice-chancellors want tech- 
nology departments and a_ parking 
problem—and vice-chancellors always 
win. Language and literature depart- 
ments are moved into Nissen huts (or 
slums, if there are any conveniently 
handy) to make way for soil mechanics 
and biomolecular structure. Tech- 
nology means buildings, and arts 
subjects only mean books, and no one 
can deny that visitors find a few new 
buildings more impressive than a few 
new books. Money-raising drives 
always stress science and technology— 
industrial endowments are one of the 
great scientific discoveries of our time. 

To be in the swim, to matter at all, 
arts subjects try to cultivate scientific 
mannerisms. The obvious gimmick is 
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“Oh, all right, but I’m sure the Gas Board would rather have the money.” 


to get a scientific name, and so we have 
had a plethora of new sciences—fuel 
science, soil science, domestic science, 
political science, military science, library 
science. Sociology, always two jumps 
ahead of every other discipline, has seen 
that real sciences, like physics and 
chemistry, do not use the word at all, 
and so has relegated the term social 
science and put all its energy into real 
scientific enterprise, such as evolving a 
new jargon with which to keep the 
laity at bay. Sociology regards itself as 
a science, and geography, history and 
literature try to look like sociology. 
The pursuit of the empiric has become 
fashionable and literary criticism has 
grown full of scientific pretensions and 
employs scientific methods. So too has 
philosophy, and calls it Logical Positiv- 
ism (and, since Mr. Gellner, one awaits 
daily for the Chair of Metaphysical 
Philosophy at Oxford to be redesignated 
Metaphysical Science). 





Naturally universities affect schools, 
and schoolboys are pushed very hard by 
headmasters to take up science. As the 
High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School has said, “ You have to go to a 
very good school indeed to avoid being 
taught any science at all.’”’” Headmasters 
know that there are always more places 
in university science and technology 
departments, and they know that, 
biology always excepted, few girls are 
interested in science, and do not com- 
pete for them: and the more univer- 
sity entrants, the more kudos for the 
school, and the more reward for— 
headmasters. So schoolboys are sacri- 
ficed to science. Some universities have 
more or less gone over to science 
altogether, but one or two are still 
interested in education. 

A few misguided spirits urge that 
technology must remain in the univer- 
sities so that some of the dust of 
culture will rub off on to technology 
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undergraduates: unfortunately dust 
hardly has time to settle on the fast 
sports cars which these industrial grant 
recipients so often drive. As _ the 
engineering professor told the history 
undergraduate at a freshmen’s reception, 
“T can’t talk to you, I’m a technologist.” 
There can be little cross-fertilization 
between 2 machine tool and an ablative 
absolute, and one hesitates to think of 
the offspring, even if there were. The 
arts and the sciences hardly ever mect, 
and where they do, what is the result 
but science fiction? Clearly modern 
man has to learn to live with science, 
but as a modern man myself, may I 
humbly ask that science learn to live 
with us? 


*“FOR RENT 
Woman 30 to 40 with own car, wanted to 
share new South Dunbar home.” 
Advertisement in Vancouver paper. 


Well, it’s a possible system, 
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OT nearly enough arches are 
| \ being moved in London nowa- 

days. Unless the thing has been 
done on the sly, at dead of night, by 
men in rubber-soled shoes, no arch of 
any real consequence has had its 
position altered by so much as a single 
half-mile in my whole lifetime, and I 
feel I have been done out of a lot of 
good, honest spectator enjoyment. If 
for no other reason I welcome the 
public-spirited gesture of the London 
County Council, who have agreed that 
the Doric arch in front of Euston 
Station should be taken away and placed 
in some “appropriately dignified and 
open setting.” 

I agree that a dignified and open 
setting is the least such a noble edifice 
can expect after all these years of 
service. People, after all, have been 
walking under it in perfect safety ever 
since 1847, saying to one another as 
they hurry into the Great Hall for an 
egg-and-tomato sandwich or a reserved 
first return non-smoking facing the 
engine, “How thoughtful of Philip 
Hardwick to have designed a station 
after Peruzzi’s Massimi Palace in Rome 
so that we can get to Liverpool!” Let 
it therefore be treated with all due 
tenderness and care. We haven't for- 
gotten, I hope, what happened to 
Wren’s Temple Bar in 1878. There 
you had an arch that cost every penny of 
£1,397 10s. Od. in 1672, including the 
effigies, and yet in 1878 it was deliber- 
ately torn down and chucked into a 
yard in Farringdon Road of all places, 
where it lay about in pieces—voussoirs, 
haunches, entablatures, = podiums, 
springers, cross-vaults and all the rest 
of the gear—with the wild convolvulus 
entwining itself about the soffits and 
the sharp-eyed mice running in and out 
of the bas-reliefs, and the keystone 
upside-down in a bed of nettles. And 
there it might have stayed had not Sir 
Henry Bruce Meux, unable to bear it 
any longer, decided to pay the expenses 
for its transportation to Theobald’s 
Park near Waltham Cross, where it was 
put together like a three-dimensional 
jig-saw puzzle, and where it is happily 


Archpiece 


By ALEX ATKINSON 


still to be seen to-day, with hardly a 
feather off it. 

Unfortunately, what with the spread 
of light industry and the space taken up 
by atomic reactors, bird sanctuaries and 
life assurance buildings, dignified and 
open settings want a bit of finding in 
England at present. While there is still 
time, therefore, I suggest that a few 
square miles of some vast space like 
Dartmoor should be roped off imme- 
diately by the Ministry of Works, so 


that our dear old arches, as each becomes 
redundant in its turn, can be carried 
there and erected in all their glory. 
It’s the least we can do when you think 
of the trouble we go to for old horses. 
Moreover, if you gathered enough 
arches together in the middle of, say, 
Salisbury Plain, and arranged them 
according to the rules, you could get 
up quite a decent game of croquet now 
and then for charity. Few more impres- 
sive spectacles could be imagined, I 
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“ Let’s get a job first, THEN we'll see about a Strike Committee.” 
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Man in Apron 
by 


think, especially if a little showmanship 
were used, such as having the players 
mounted on sumptuously caparisoned 
elephants, and the whole thing lit by 
torches, and massed bands weaving in 
and out among the arches in the interval, 
playing selections from Verdi. The 
Grand National is all very well, but in 
these days of speedy air travel and 
plastic macs the people crave newer and 
newer excitements every day. We 
simply must move with the times. 

But it’s the thrill of seeing one of 
these great pieces of architecture being 








lugged through the streets that prin- 
cipally attracts me. I don’t know how 
they managed to shift Nash’s Marble 
Arch from Buckingham Palace to its 
present position in 1851, but I like to 
think of it getting hopelessly jammed 
across Park Lane one broiling summer 
afternoon, with the flushed bobbies 
linking arms to keep back the raga- 
muffins eager to scratch their initials on 
the Corinthian half-columns, the rear- 
ing horses, the shafts of Cockney wit, 
the shopkeepers fearful for their 
windows, and the foreman, stripped to 
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the waist and sweating like a pig, 
shouting instructions to his men. “Up 
a bit with that architrave, William! 
Now, Samuel, youll ave them spandrels 
off if you don’t take care! Here! Isn’t 
there supposed to be a quadriga on top 


here? Herbert—what have you done 


with that there quadriga? Just you run 
back and see if it’s dropped off some- 
where!” And the reception committee 
waiting anxiously at the end of the 
Bayswater Road, looking at their watches 
and wiping their hatbands with fine 
lawn handkerchiefs. I hear their fretful 
whispers. “What can they be doing 
with that arch? ... They. distinctly 
said three o’clock ... Nice fools we’re 
going to look, egad, if they’ve taken it 
to Piccadilly Circus! ...” Oh, I shall 
certainly be early in the queue for a 
seat on the route when the Euston job 
is done. 

But where ‘will it go te? Will it 
dream through its last remaining years, 
proud in its honest grime, on some 
lonely stretch of marsh in the West 
Country? Will it stand on the beach at 
Frinton, to shelter the gentle paddlers 
from every passing shower? Or will 
some northern town at present archless 
gladly accept delivery (“There are some 
men outside from London with an arch, 
Mr. Mayor”) and set it up astride the 
fairway on the municipal links? What 
alien starlings now will seek its crannies? 
In which remote shire’s accent will the 
courting words be spoken in its shadow, 
with only the moon to hear? Let it be 
far from the sound of trains at last, 
untroubled by the piercing hiss of 
steam. Let there be room beside it, yet 
at a sespectful distance, for the Admiralty 
Arch of Sir Aston Webb when it too 
shall have served its time and bottled 
up the traffic; and for Decimus Burton’s 
Triple Archway from Hyde Park Corner, 
not to mention his Triumphal Arch 
from Constitution Hill. Let there be 
pilgrimages made by refreshment-room 
staff, taxi-drivers, ticket-inspectors and 
regular travellers on the Merseyside 
Express. There, once a year, with 
sandwiches and flasks of hot cocoa, let 
them walk in solemn procession under 
a piece of their London torn from its 
native earth and rudely banished. 
Bareheaded, let them scatter a few 
simple platform tickets, and remember, 
and depart. 

But let it not be sent to Woburn 
Abbey. 
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2:39 Leagues Under the Sea 


it, Lieutenant Don Walsh 

dropped a weighted American 
flag into the Challenger Deep after his 
bathyscaphe had regained the surface. 
This was a reasonably cautious pro- 
cedure, as he and M. Jacques Piccard had 
by then assured themselves that the 
Challenger Deep had a bottom, a fact 
that at 36,000 feet down they had felt 
inclined to question. It must have been 
a bad moment when they consulted 
their maps and estimated that they were 
headed not for the bed of the Pacific 
but for some antipodean spot in the 
bend of the mighty San Francisco river 
in Brazil. Neither of them had taken 
his passport with him, for one thing. 

However, another version says more 
romantically, and I quote from M. 
Piccard, “‘ Before we left the bottom we 
broke out our flags. Don drew out a small 
American flag, and I rested across my 
knees a small Swiss flag that has gone 
with me on other dives.” This suggests 
that their object was no more than 
(literally) to show the flag, and not, as 
the other account indicates, to take 
possession of the ocean bed. 

In either case I have a feeling that 
this messing about with flags at the 
bottom of the sea is a bad thing in the 
long run. Sooner or later someone is 
going to ask whose sea they think it is 
anyway, and then we are in for trouble. 

The Challenger Deep was discovered, 
not by Professor Challenger, as we had 
all hoped, but by H.M.S. Challenger, 
no doubt named after him, whose crew 
dropped a leadline into it in 1951 and 
came up with a depth of 35,640 feet. 
No attempt was made to take possession 
of it, which is just as well, since it now 
looks as if H.M.S. Challenger’s lead 
merely came to rest on a giant clam 
2,160 feet above the bottom. 

The Challenger Deep lies roughly 
midway between Guam in the Marianas 
and Yap in the Carolines, but well 
outside the territorial waters of either. 
Guam, as every schoolboy knows, was 
annexed by Spain in 1564 and ceded to 
the United States in 1898; whereas Yap 
was discovered by Portugal in 1527, 
annexed by Spain in 1686, sold to 


\ CCORDING to one account of 


By B. A. YOUNG 


Germany in 1899, mandated to Japan 
in 1920, and finally occupied by the 
United States in 1945. 

Now suppose that analysis of the 
abysmal ooze clinging to the bottom of 
the bathyscaphe indicated the presence 
of a rich deposit of (say) bauxite. 

Mining operations in such an unusual 
area could not fail to attract attention, 
and I have an uneasy feeling that even 
if the whole bottom of the Marianas 
Trench were hung with U.S. flags, 
punctuated here and there with Swiss 
ones as an earnest of neutrality, there 
would still be trouble. Leaving aside 
Japan and Germany (rather optimistic- 
ally), we should have Spain claiming, 
not without justice, that when they sell 
an island out of their empire the only 
water that goes with it is the usual 
three-mile allowance; and that would 
naturally provoke Senhor Salazar to the 
riposte that when the Portuguese have 
keen decent enough to let the Spanish 
annex one of their colonies without 
starting an Inquisition they don’t expect 
to find them laying a phony claim to 
half the Pacific as well. The Russians 


are sure to announce that one of their 
rockets, bearing a hammer and sickle on 
the head, has already landed in the 
Challenger Deep (within half a mile of 
its target point). And even now we have 
not considered the claims of the in- 
digenous inhabitants of Yap and Guam 
—25,000 Micronesians and 7,441 Japan- 
ese in one case, and 22,000 Chamorro 
(Roman Catholics who build houses 
in European style) in the other. If 
Lieutenant Walsh and M. Piccard 
descend again and find the bottom 
littered with twelve-foot stone discs, let 
them beware; these are used in Yap as 
money, and were probably thrown there 
by some Yapian doge when symbolically 
taking seizin of the waters. 

The fact is that if we are going to 
start playing with flags under the sea 
there has got to be some agonizing 
reappraisal on the subject of territorial 
boundaries. National sovereignty goes 
vertically up into space for ever; now we 
have got to decide how far it goes 
downwards. 

My own feeling, as a matter of fact, 
is that the decision is not likely to be left 
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to any of us. When Walsh and Piccard 
were showing the flag in those Cimmer- 
ian depths, all they showed it to, by 
their account, was a white flatfish a foot 
long, having bulging eyes on top; and a 
pink shrimp an inch in length. 

A pink shrimp. They don’t seem to 
have seen the significance of the colour. 
Shrimps in their natural surroundings 
are, as any disappointed child will tell 
you, a kind of dull grey; they become 
pink only after being boiled. Who was 
boiling shrimps six thousand three hundred 
fathoms below the surface of the ocean? 
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Animal Beat 


By ALEXANDER BLAKE 


BOUT the same time as I decide 
A to go in for being a Beatnik 
when I leave school, I first 

really notice our headmaster’s pet. I’ve 
seen her before, if that’s what you’re 
asking, but I’ve never really and truly 
dug her, I mean. Before you get ideas, 
may I say that this pet is a snazzy little 

















“It was the least we could do for him.” 
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poodle bitch, clipped and clean and 
sharp as maybe. Put her in a pair of 
jeans, muss up her tail Chelseawise, 
and next thing you know she’ll be 
yapping in time with the M.J.Q. 

All very well, you say, but even if she 
is the coolest pup in College, what’s 
that got to do with Beatniks? Has she 
read Suzuki? She may be cool, but is 
she really beat? Yes, quite right of you 
to raise this objection, but hold on till 
I come to my idea. You see, while I 
am observing this poodle I happen also 
to be reading in Time a letter signed 
“Angry Young Hipster.” This cat’s 
objection is that he is cool, he dresses 
up in the latest drag, in short he swings 
it, but he isn’t a Beatnik, and counts it 
an insult to be lumped in with them. 
Hipsters, he says, have been going 
along for years; then along come the 
Beats, and before you can say Jack 
Kerouac every damn hipster is being 
asked to present his Beat credentials. 
A real drag. 

I am thinking that this hipster has 
every right to gripe, when I suddenly 
see the little poodle prancing past the 
window, and it happens that she is 
cocking her nose at an old mongrel 
bumming around looking for the chance 
bone. It is quite plain she is thinking 
just like the cat who has been burning a 
hole in Time: “Here am I, a hip little 
poodle chick, and these damn humans 
lump me in with you, you decadent ill- 
bred Beatnik, and call us both clever 
dogs as opposed to silly dogs, life saving 
dogs, or hunting dogs. Faugh! You 
disgust me.” And off she trots. This 
mongrel just curls his lip, and wanders 
away to his pad, playing it cool. 
Actually, this mongrel cannot really 
be a Beatnik because he does not 
contemplate enough. 

But although she does not know it, 
the poodle has made a point, and is 
causing me to ditch the “Beatnik” on 
my career card, and leave it blank for a 
while. She has confirmed in my mind 
this idea that the only real way to find 
out whether someone is a phony louse 
or not is to compare them with the 
closest corresponding animal. Mind 
you, this is nothing new. Most books 
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you read will have some spiel in them 
about how the hero was lionlike and 
noble and all that jazz, and how the 
poor old villain who is just trying to 
get some loot is “‘weaselfaced, in a 
foxy ratlike way.” I now realize that 
this test can be applied to most things 
that have happened this century and 
particularly the movements of our 
fabulous ’fifties. 

Animals are way ahead on all these 
“disturbing phenomena of our dis- 
tressed age,” as some eminent slob 
chose to put it the other day. “Angry 
Young Hipster” may gripe, but how 
long has he been going? Well, leaving 
out such notable cats as Alcibiades, 
Ben Cellini and Lord Byron, hipsters 
have been officially registered for only 
the last sixty years or so. But these 
poodles, they’ve been genuine hipsters 
for centuries. 

Now take this Organization Man kick. 
You’d think General Motors were the 
first people to latch on to this racket. 
Take a look at the bees, or, if you’re 
feeling decent, at the ants. Organ- 
ization Men since way back. Or even 
this teenage thing. Nowadays you read 
all this jive about the young expressing 
themselves properly—whether with 
chivs or L.P.s—and being a generation 
in their own right’and not just some 
gawky monstrosity caught between 
short parts and the office stool. Well, 
the beasts of the field just don’t seem 
to have had this problem; leastways 
they ’ve always had teenagers. They’ve 
got it taped. Childhood is spent 
nuzzling up to mother; as a teenager 
you play around with the cats, chicks, 
fancy fur-does and the rest; then wham! 
you’re an adult dodging the bullets and 
fending for the kids. No problems, no 
psychiatry. 

And now I'll tell you what changed 
my mind about becoming a professional 
Beatnik. You see, these Beatniks, not 
counting their unfortunate ancestors in 
the East, and Messrs. Miller and 
Rexroth, have been going for a mere 
five years or so. Trouble is that right 
away I think of an animal that puts 
these Yanks in the shade when it comes 
to being a genuine Beatnik. Well, a 
parrot isn’t exactly an animal, but he’s 
anti-social, uncommitted, frequently 
obscene, given to lengthy meditation, 
and he’s certainly been around longer 
than the Beatniks. But hell, who wants 
to be a parrot? 


























Labour Belongs to You 


By ERIC WALMSLEY 


NE can see what Mr. Emanuel 
6) Shinwell has in mind when he 

suggests that “as the Labour 
Party happens to be in the political 
wilderness and will apparently be there 
for some time,” the party’s leader, like 
the chairman of the national executive, 
should be elected annually. 

Happily, as he points out, “there is 
no dearth of candidates.” In fact there 
are about six and a half million of them; 
but as some of these are peers and a 
good many more of them Conservatives 
and Liberals who have omitted to 
contract out and whose Socialist faith 
must be rather suspect, the choice will 
presumably be limited to the party’s 
two hundred and fifty-seven M.P.s, 
if only to cut out Mr. Foot and Mr. 
Mikardo. 

But at once a difficulty arises. If, as 
Mr. Shinwell hopes, “at the end of the 
day we may decide who is the best 
leader,” he and his ¢olleagues are going 
to have a mighty long wait. To restrict 
the choice further to members of the 
Shadow Cabinet would still carry the 
party comfortably into the next decade. 
And what about the M.P.s outside the 
Shadow Cabinet? 

Obviously, with the next election only 
four and three-quarter years away, 
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Mr. .Shinwell’s plan will have to be 
revised on two points. No one must be 
allowed to lead the Labour Party more 
than once; and a new leader will have 
to be elected each week. Admittedly 
this will be tough on those who get 
Christmas and the long recess, but even 
they are luckier than the dozen or so 
M.P.s who are already going to be too 
late for next polling day. And things do 
sometimes happen in August. Last year, 
for instance, the Cohen Council made 
its third report and the Street Offences 
Act came into force. In the following 
month the T.U.C. endorsed the Labour 
Party’s policy on nuclear weapons and 
the date of the general election was 
announced. On December 26 Mr. 
Rockefeller said that he would not 
stand for the U.S. presidency and 
the next day the T.U.C. backed the 
unions’ demands for shorter hours. 

So the sooner the Labour Party get 
moving the better. Let Mr. Gaitskell 
resign at once so that as soon as his 
first successor has been appointed the 
party can get on with the important 
business of deciding what modern 
Socialism really stands for. 

And .if they can sort that one out too 
“at the end of the day” they’ll have 
done pretty well. 
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Stewardess, Bring More Crayoning Books! 


By E. S. TURNER 


When you have eight classes of travel to choose from, how can 
you tell if you are really getting value for money ? 


reveals that the air-traveller 

to-day can choose between Super 
De Luxe, De Luxe, De Luxe-First, 
First, Tourist, Economy, Thrift and 
Coach. 

I don’t quarrel with the principle of 
applying romantic phrases to describe 
varying standards of comfort. Nobody 
minds buying a box lunch at 
the airport if this facility is called 
Sky Club Coach Service, just as 
nobody minds making his way to a wet 
and windy airport at three a.m. if he 
knows he is about to travel by Dawn- 
flight. 

My quarrel with the airlines is that 


A reves list I have just compiled 
4 


they rarely tell us in sufficient detail 
what we are to expect, or not to expect, 
in their ever-multiplying classes. For- 
tunately, two noble exceptions make 
some attempt to enumerate class privil- 
eges. Canadian Pacific tells me that in 
De Luxe and First the maximum angle 
of recline is 68 degrees (measured, 
presumably, from the vertical) and in 
Tourist and Economy 38 degrees. In 
De Luxe there is a space of 51 inches 
between seats, an important considera- 
tion to those who do not like film stars 
breathing all over them. 

Such distinctions as these, it appears, 
are the subject of international agree- 
ment. We all remember what a fuss 
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there was a while ago because certain 
air lines were serving sandwiches a foot 
wide and two feet high, but I for one do 
not recall having read reports of inter- 
national discussions on the angle of 
recline. How did they all vote on this 
issue—Ariana and Iberia; Panagra, 
and Aeronaves, Bea and Tap and Thy 
and Lot and Jat? I like to think that 
Iberia, at least, held out for 80 degrees 
in First. 

On the subject of meals, Canadian 
Pacific tells me that if I wish to supple- 
ment the riches produced by its master 
chef I may do so through the Reserva- 
tions Department. Forty-eight hours 
notice is necessary, which is none too 
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much time to whistle up, say, an 
apéritif of snake-bile from Hong Kong. 
This facility applies both to First and 
Tourist, but if I travel Economy I must 
provide my own snake-bile. 

In First | may consume as much 
alcoholic liquor as I like at the com- 
pany’s expense throughout the flight; 
in Tourist I may order as many drinks 
as I like at my own expense; and in 
Economy I may consume such wines 
and spirits as I bring with me. Beer is 
not mentioned; I hope there will not be 
a scene if I arrive with an armful of 
screwtops. 

In De Luxe and First I qualify for 
cigarettes, fruit and candy; newspapers 
and magazines in various languages; 
slippers; writing paper and playing 
cards; electric shaver, toilet waters, 
medications, blankets and pillows; and 
colouring books and crayons for my 
children. The Baby Service is unusually 
prolific, including special foods, Pablum, 
a bottle, a variety of body cosmetics, 
diapers and bibs, all free. Tourist Class 
offers me a great many of these boons, 
but cigarettes, fruit, and, alas! slippers 
are not mentioned. In Economy, with 
its open-faced sandwiches and cups of 
char, I still qualify for an electric shaver 
(possibly after the executives have 
finished with it), but there is no mention 
of crayoning books. Newspapers and 
magazines are available, but not appar- 
ently in all languages, and diapers are to 
be had only in limited quantity. I make 
no complaint; I am grateful to know 
where I stand. 

Lufthansa also takes the trouble to 
explain its Economy set-up. It apolo- 
gizes for being unable to offer its cut- 
price passengers travel literature and 
daily newspapers on the Atlantic run, 
but there are other compensations. Its 
stewardess, for example, will bring a 
needle and thread at the lifting of a 
finger. 

What of Air France? On board a 
Caravelle, I read, it is so quiet that one 
can only dimly hear the purr of the 
Rolls-Royce jets, and “passengers are 
beguiled by the music of Mozart in an 
atmosphere calm as an Alpine Peak.” 
There are four questions I want to ask 
Air France: (1) is it always Mozart? 
(2) is it Mozart in all classes? (3) can a 
passenger rid himself of Mozart if he 
wishes? and (4) are there noiseless 
typewriters on board? The last question 
may seem irrelevant, but back in the 


thirties an American air line boasted 
noiseless typewriters in its piston- 
engined flagships, and I would like to 
think that similar solicitude was being 
shown in the jet age. 

It is on Air France’s Golden Parisian 
that I may hire a private Sky Room with 
a voluptuous-looking double bed if I do 
not mind spending the price of a motor- 
mower on a good night’s sleep. ‘There 
are, of course, other things besides 
sheets and pillows on which I can 
dissipate my steel profits; if my fancy 
veers to sybaritic seating and an un- 
usual profusion of cabin attendants, I 
can obtain these, and much more, on 
Pan American’s President Special. 

In the Qantas fleet the cabin 
services superintendent “is not above 
counting with his linen gauge the 
warps and wefts in a square inch of 
material, to make sure Qantas passengers 
rest their heads on quality.” -We are 
not told specifically how many warps 
and wefts are left by the time we reach 
Economy Class; nor, incidentally, are 
we told in which class it was that Joseph 
had to be restrained from serving roses 
with the meat (“It looks beautiful, 
Joseph, but the food is to eat.’’) 

On flights to the Orient many delights 
are promised but few are specified. 
After listing a few staples like chewing 
gum, electric shavers and diapers, the 
brochure of Pakistan International Air- 
lines refers, tantalizingly, to “ more than 


1000 other passenger comfort and 
entertainment items.” Immediately on 
reading this I tried to think of a thou- 
sand seemly pleasures in which to 
indulge while airborne, but could not 
raise the total above 46, and that in- 
cluded playing snooker, taking a turkish 
bath and listening to lectures by famous 
novelists. 

Japanese Air Lines offer at least one 
agreeable novelty. ‘Their advertisement 
says that passengers (but, again, which 
passengers?) are issued with a “ colourful 
Happi coat” which, judging from the 
illustration, makes them look like so 
many Noél Cowards in repose. ‘This is 
a notable advance on slippers and I am 
all for it. 

By the way, does anyone remember 
flying from London to Amsterdam by 
K.L.M. in 1920? On that classless hop 
you were given not Happi coats or 
slippers but a leather jacket, a helmet, 
a pair of goggles and, if the weather was 
inclement, a hot-water bottle. There 
wasn’t a hint of Mozart, but some people 
actually enjoyed it. 


wv 


Margaret Countess of Antrim wishes to 
let Oak House, Four Elms, Edenbridge, 
Kent, furnished from end of July to end of 
September; three sitting rooms, five bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc.: gardener left, wages 
paid.”—The Times 


No trouble from him, then. 





“* He couldn’t take it with him but he likes to come back and look. at it.” 
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New Know-How for Plumbers 


ashamed at not knowing how to 

trace leaks in water mains, don’t 

worry, because it’s all changed now. 
Information reaches me from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research saying that whereas this work 
once “depended entirely on human 
skills ””—the leak hunter stuck his ear on 
the ground and listened—Science has 
now stepped.in, and the easy-to-trace 
leak will soon be a commonplace. Next 
time you call the plumber in to explain 
loss of bath-tap outfall, possibly linked 
to deepish puddles in the more concave 
areas of the back lawn, he will bring a 
thing like a—well, at first you'll wonder 
what the—or perhaps it would help to 
quote from my information: 

“The apparatus consists of a 
Rochelle salt pick-up matched to a low 
noise amplifier. This operates a 
trigger circuit which in turn causes a 
lamp to indicate when earth-borne 
noise exceeds a predetermined back- 
ground noise by more than three 
decibels.” 


L- you 're a man who has always been 


Personally, I have great faith in 
Science, and I would say that this 
machine should (a) make a very pretty 
effect at night, (6) pick up police car 
radio signals on short-wave, (c) scare 
the hell out of moles, who will be traced 
constantly in mistake for leaks, and (d) 
take some getting used to by my 
plumber (if I may use the snobbish- 
possessive). 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


Mr. Billet—it is diplomatic to give 
him the Mr.—will have to get a 
trailer,*for a start. His bicycle has 
no accommodation for a Rochelle salt 
pick-up matched to a low noise amplifier, 
and is already rendered dangerous by 
his present equipment—a hammer, two 
spanners and an optimistically random 
collection of old nuts and bolts, swinging 
from the handle-bars in a splintering 
garden trug. He may even have to get 
another bicycle, for the boy in the shop; 
Mr. Billet has never needed anyone to 
help him up to now, though my wife 
and I automatically follow him upstairs 
to hold the step-ladder while he dis- 
appears into the roof, but under the new 
arrangements I see him arriving with 
an indispensable laboratory-assistant. 
They will exchange formal pleasantries 
with me through the kitchen window— 
having as usual turned up in the middle 
of breakfast—and I shall later find them 
out at the back with what .looks like a 
small rocket-control unit wedged on the 
top of the coal-bunker, its dials as yet 
registering a row of impassive zeroes. 

“Go on, then, young Fred,” says 
Mr. Billet, handing the boy a liberal 
length of cable—“go inside and get 
plugged in somewhere. And ask the 
lady to turn the Housewives Choice off 
while you’re at it.” 

This, he explains to me, is a matter 
of getting a predetermined background 
noise. When you’re working to a narrow 
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margin like three decimals you don’t 
want nothing extraneous. Young Fred 
reports mission accomplished. “My 
word!” says Mr. Billet, glancing 
shrewdly at the dials—“you’ve got a 
leak there all right.” ‘The point of each 
dial has flown to maximum, and quivers 
excitedly. He looks up a gleamingly 
unthumbed instruction manual. “Two 
hundred decimals—I make that four 
hundred gallons a minute!” He is 
pleased. It is a challenge. He asks me 
whether I have any knowledge of a 
subterranean river under the house, and 
I telt him that this is the first I have 
heard of it. Then he snaps his fingers. 
“Fred, boy, did you put the salt in the 
pick-up?” ‘The boy is indignant, and 
unscrews a knurled knob to reveal salt. 
Mr. Billet is baffled. “What about 
this?” he says, tapping the coal-bunker. 
“If zinc’s a conductor we could have 
a short-circuit here. Let’s have the 
kitchen table out.” 

This takes all four of us, and when 
the table’s in the yard and the equip- 
ment transferred my wife says she 
supposes she can get back to her 
vacuuming. Mr. Billet raises his eye- 
brows and throws out his arms at this, 
a man suddenly enlightened. ‘Ah, well, 
madam, if you was vacuuming——” 
He turns to the dials. All register zero. 
“No more vacuuming if you please.” 

“All the same,” says young Fred, 
“we don’t really know if it was stopping 
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the vacuuming or moving the machine 
that done it 

“Don’t we?” Mr. Billet is superior, 
and makes a stunted theatrical gesture 
towards a lamp in the heart of the 
apparatus. “What about that, then?” 
There is a dull pinkish glow. “Trigger 
circuit working.”’ Inside the house the 
dog barks shrilly, and the lamp gives 
bright jerks in sympathy. “What’s 
that?” says Mr. Billet, and I tell him 
that it is the postman, and will later be 
the milkman. It has already been the 
paper-boy. “Very difficult with dogs,” 
says Mr. Billet. “Can’t get your back- 
ground noise predetermined.  Re- 
member it’s only a low noise amplifier 
we've got here.” 

The postman lingers for a moment, 
interested. He is anxious to speak of 
science in the G.P.O., which threatens 
to sort letters by electronics, but 
Mr. Billet cuts in with a short’ dis- 
sertation on scientific leak tracing. 
. “Then,” he concludes smugly, “when 
the lamp lights up like that, you know 
you’ve got a——””_ “Like what?” says 
the postman. The lamp has gone out 
again, and the postman leaves while his 
star is still in the ascendant. We are all 
at a loss. Young Fred says “Give it a 
bang, then,” and Mr. Billet, after a 
look of scorn at such a suggestion, has 
second thoughts and gives it one. 
Nothing happens. Mr. Billet looks up 
his manual and asks, between pauses, if 
the house is subsiding at all, whether 
our refrigerator gives off audible thump- 
ings, and how many of our neighbours 
are known to operate private generating 
plant? Nothing useful emerges, and it 
is beginning to rain. “Cover it up with 
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“* He was drunk, I tell you—I smelt his last breath.” 


the waterproof, Fred,” says Mr. Billet: 
and to me: “What about interference 
on the telly?” “ Hardly at all,” I tell him. 

“You feel such a fool,” he says, 
looking angrily now at the shrouded 
Rochelle salt pick-up. Young Fred, 
meanwhile, has crouched down beside 
the garage wall, his ear to the asphalt, 
and suddenly announces that he can 
hear water. 

“You can what?” His chief joins 
him, and they crouch together. “That’s 
it,” he announces straightening. “Well 
done, Fred. It’s a leak in the main.” 

Torn between pride in human skills 
and contempt for scientific advance- 
ment he doesn’t know whether to be 
pleased or not. In any case my wife 
appears at this point to say (a) that she 
had accidentally switched off Mr. 
Billet’s machine when she unplugged 
the vacuum, (b) that. we are all getting 
wet standing out there, and (c) that the 
water seems to be running again all 
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right, and that it must have been an 
airlock. 

Mr. Billet ponders this for a long 
time, but seems unable to give expres- 
sion to his thoughts. If he did, it 
occurs to me, three decibels would be 
nothing- by comparison. They load the 
equipment and go—leaving behind 
them an instruction manual, a hammer, 
two spanners and a splintering garden 
trug. 
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No Swooning, Please 


“5. IMPORTANT NOTICE. Will the 
lady who visited the Royal Military Academy 
Museum at Sandhurst with the Club on 
July 27th, 1959, and offered to present a saw 
with which the Marquis of Anglesey’s leg 
was amputated at Waterloo, kindly com- 
municate with the Curator? (Lt.-Col. C. S. 
Appleby, p.s.o., F.S.A., R.M.A. Museum, 
Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey.)’”"—Circular 
from the Hampshire Field Club and Arche- 
ological Society 
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“Failed my test, Edna—eight faults.” 


Parturient Montes... By 


% AM going,” said Lord Mont- 
I gomery, on his departure from 
London Airport last week, “up 
to the top of a mountain. There I will 
sit and think for a month. There are 
a lot of things in my mind at the 
moment and a number of ideas to think 
about.” (Exit to Switzerland. Alarum, 
iucket. Collapse of nervous old reporters, 
etc.) 

There are a lot of things in my own 
mind, too, at the moment, and one of 
them is that people with a lot of things 
in their mind at the moment need not 
trouble to announce the fact. Not to 
the press anyway. Even as a passing 
remark, say at a cocktail party, the 
statement lacks audience appeal; when 


enunciated by a Field-Marshal at an 
airport in a sheepskin coat with the 
collar turned up it approaches down- 
right bathos. As for making it the 
reason for going to the top of a 
mountain... 

What worries me particularly about 
this echoing good-bye from Lord 
Montgomery is that it was so unneces- 
sary. Sometimes, when people set off 
from London Airport, they pretty well 
have to make some sort of pronounce- 
ment. Prime Ministers going to the 
foothills of future Summits are expected 
to say that they have good hopes of 
something or other. Actresses returning 
to America could scarcely get away 
without confirming that they are leaving 
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half their hearts behind them. But I 
cannot for the life of me see why Lord 
Montgomery had to say anything— 
except perhaps, if he felt in a conver- 
sational mood, that he was off to ski. 
That would have been true enough, 
surely? Lots of people do go to Switzer- 
land for that purpose at this time of 
year, and unless I have been sadly 
misinformed the Field-Marshal is pretty 
keen on it himself. If he wants to think 
about a number of ideas into the 
bargain, during those long dark evenings 
when the anorak must be doffed and 
yodelling may or may not be laid on in 
the Speisesaal, that is his own affair. 
But then again I may be wronging 
him. Is it possible that the purpose of 
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his message was to correct the erroneous 
impression that he was simply off to 
enjoy himself like an ordinary mortal; 
to assure an anxious public that, on the 
contrary, the tireless engine of his mind 
would be humming and throbbing away 
with redoubled vigour amid the eternal 
snows? “I will sit and think for a 
month,” were his words, and he is not 
the man to speak lightly or without due 
consideration. So might St. Simeon 
Stylites have spoken before ascending 
his pillar, or Gibbon when the idea of 
the Decline and Fall first occurred to 
him, though neither of them, of course, 
went up so high. “I am going up to the 
top of a mountain,” said Lord Mont- 
gomery, with his old flair for pinpointing 
the objective. “No half-measures, no 
mediocre meditations in some sheltered 
nook at four thousand feet. Up, up, 
onwards and upwards to the lonely 
peaks, where even the craziest chair-lift 
dare scarcely venture, and there in the 











pure, clear air, with only the hardy 
glacier-skiers for company and the 


mighty Alpine ranges laid out like a 


sand-table at one’s feet—ah, there to 
sit for a month and think about a 
number of ideas. 

It is an awesome picture. A Blake, 
I suppose, or a Michelangelo might 
limn the scene. Rodin could have 
managed the central figure, leaving the 
mountains and so on to be imagined. 
Lesser mortals must be content to 
wonder how the background figures fit 
in, what their sensations can be as they 
traverse and christie in the shadow 
of that brooding, withdrawn mind. 
Slaloms below and syllogisms above. 
“Look out, Janet! Can’t you see he’s 
thinking?” The merry cries of “Ach- 
tung!” must freeze on the lips in the 
presence of a man who has still the 
best part of three weeks’ thinking 
to go. 

And what thoughts! The old 





Egyptian geometers used to draw their 
diagrams in the sand, and I suppose, 
given the right snow conditions, it 
should be possible to trace out a future 
course of action with an alpenstock or 
ski-stick in the untrodden wastes of an 
Alpine sanctuary. “I shall go here and 
here. 1 shall contain Khrushchev with 
a few crisp sentences here, and then roll 
back Mao-tse-tung with all the eloquence 
at my command here. Finally, in 
accordance with the master plan— 
where do you think you are going, 
young lady? You have stemmed right 
across Japan—lI shall hold the gorgeous 
East in fee with a series of twelve tele- 
vision appearances in Indonesia—just 
here, if you will have the goodness to 
remove your luge, sir, and be off to the 
lower slopes where you belong.” 
There has always, throughout history, 
been a strange fascination about those 
who retire to mountain fastnesses to 
meditate. Poets, philosophers, saints, 
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the lamas of Tibet have found in the 
remoteness and the rarefied air a 
stimulus to profundity. Field-Marshals 
are something of a novelty in this 
context, and correspondingly the more 
intriguing. Marlborough, so far as one 
knows, never sought high altitudes. to 
clear his mind. Wellington conceived 
his plan to rid the Crystal Palace of 
sparrows with his feet firmly on the 
ground at No. 1, London. It is imposs- 
ible to think of Alexander the Great 
announcing, had he lived to retiring age, 
that he was off for a month to Mt. 
Pelion. Diogenes or Goethe, yes. “I 
am going to sit in a tub for a few weeks. 
I have a number of ideas to think 
about”—one accepts that. It has a 
natural ring. Diogenes, after all, had 
his famous request to Alexander to 
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polish up, ready for the day. But one is 
in altogether more mysterious regions 
of the mind when one tries to imagine 
the mots that Lord Montgomery is at 
this very moment roughing out on some 
glittering berg or horn. “Look, Mao. 
If you don’t play cricket with Khrush 
he’ll hit you for six.”” How eerily the 
pregnant words, whispered softly in 
reverie, would echo and re-echo among 
the age-old peaks. “The Lord, mighty 
in battle, is doing a jolly good job. . .” 
“Try not to be such a fearful little tick, 
Chiang...” 

No. One lacks the verve, the balance, 
the insight that only an uninterrupted 
vigil on the heights can bring. Lord 
Montgomery’s thoughts must remain 
inviolably his own, at least until he is 
back at London Airport again. 


Old Faithful 


= OT to boast, mind, but I don’t 

say I’m not proud of that old 
paragraph,” said the printer, Joe, 
fondling with a craftsman’s type- 
hardened hand the lines of metal 
that told how Jews and Roman 
Catholics were excluded from high 
office in the Observer by a clause in its 
trust. 

We were talking during a lull in the 
Evening Standard composing room 
where this widely esteemed paragraph 
has been set up for the “Londoner’s 
Diary,” as my friend said, “ more years, 
man and boy, than I care to remember.” 

“They call it Old Joe’s Paragraph 
now,” he went on. “The head printer 
keeps the job for me. And what’s more, 
he knows, and I know, when it’s going 
to be wanted. Same as last Sunday 
when the Observer had a toffee-nosed 
piece about the Sunday Express running 
Princess Margaret’s love-life. Soon as 
I read that at home on Sunday evening 
I said to my wife ‘You mark my words, 
they ’ll be wanting Old Joe’s Paragraph 
to-morrow,’ and then I ran through the 
words in my head so I’d be handy with 
the type in the morning when they 
wanted it. And they did. Why, bless 
you, the editorial don’t really need to 
give me the words; sometimes I have 
to remind them, ‘You’ve left out that 
bit about the Roman Catholics, if I’m 
not taking a liberty.’” 
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“Don’t you ever get tired of it?” I 
suggested. 

“Do you ever get tired of seeing the 
primroses you’ve planted in your own 
garden come up in: the springtime?” 
he countered. “Often of a dreary 
evening in December when there’s 
nothing but ‘Road Deaths Reach Peak’ 
and suchlike on the go I’ve said to 
myself, cheer up, Joe, the old Observer 
paragraph’ll be coming round again 
soon. And it does. Do you reckon 
Albert Whelan ever got tired of 
whistling that old ‘Jolly Brothers’ 
tune?” 

“But sometimes I’ve seen it in other 
Beaverbrook papers, the Sunday Express 
for instance,” I said. ‘“ Doesn’t that 
hurt?” 

“Not a bit of it. Say it’s Mr. John 
Gordon wants it for the Sunday. Mr. 
Gordon’s been in this outfit as long as 
I have and he knows it’s my paragraph. 
So they give me a tinkle and I slip down 


there to help them out... I’ve been 
wondering .. .” 
He paused. Emotion rippled his 


strong, honest face. 

“My time’s up soon. I’ve been 
wondering—of course there’s chapel 
rules to think of—if they’d let me 
come in from grass now and then when 
they want Old Joe’s Paragraph again. 


.I mean it’s not really a job for a young 


’un, is it?” — LESLIE MARSH 
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Essence 





of Parliament 


whether Marylebone Station should come down, 

Leslie Hale muddling up the centuries, Mr. Butler 
surprisingly pronouncing exegesis as if it were spelled with a 
double s—this was the kind of mixed grill to which a not 
very enthusiastic House of Commons returned. Its proper 
first business was the Film Industry, but that was able to 
attract little more than a Wordsworthian “We are Seven” of 
Members. The main interest in the Chamber was Mr. 
Alport’s not very adroit wriggle to show that in spite of what 
he said before Christmas, no one who gave evidence to the 
Monckton Commission would have to suffer for it. But 
there was a braver man than any of the witnesses before the 
Monckton Commission. Mr. Marsh, a new Labour Member, 
had actually dared to say that he supported the leader of his 
party. How long was it since such courage had been known! 
It is true that his support was couched in the somewhat 
negative form of asking who else could possibly lead the 
party. But these are days in which Socialists must be 
grateful whenever any other Socialists speak well of them, 
in however guarded a form. : 


[ ve horses, peeping Toms, why the Bank rate went up, 


Their lordships were meanwhile concerned that in spite 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor, 
they should be allowed to marry their deceased wives’ sisters. 

; .___, Lord Mancroft introduced it but it is his 
ote Wives’ misfortune that his excellent anecdotes 

always smell a little bit too much of the 
midnight oil. Lord Winterton was indignant that with so 
many casualties on the roads bishops should find nothing 
better to do than oppose this measure, but it is not exactly 
easy to see how if all the bishops on the bench had decamped 
from the House of Lords to M1 they could sensibly have 
diminished the number of drunks that were driving along 
that highway. And the argument that nobody should ever 
do anything because they might well be doing something 
else always seems a curious argument. Other lords defended 
the bill with arguments less curious and more cogent. 


What is the best way of getting noticed in Parliamentary 
life? The Lord Chief Justice has found one easy way. It 
is the general custom of the constitution that Law Lords, 
while they do not barge into purely party 
politics, may yet properly express their 
opinion when the administration of justice 
is in debate. Therefore nothing could be 
more reasonable than that the Lord Chief Justice should have 
his say on an argument how to increase police recruiting, 
and indeed what he did say—that the police should have more 
pay—was exactly the same as what was said by every other 
noble lord. Yet he stole the headlines, and that by a simple 


How Lord 
Chief Justices 
Get Noticed 
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device. It is the general custom in the Lords that peers who 
are going to speak give in their names beforehand and they 
are.all typed out on a neat little list. ‘The Lord Chief Justice 
did not do this. He just got up and barged in. From West- 
minster to Fleet Street the news made the headlines and 
everybody asked what was the astute reason for this manceuvre. 
The most authoritative speculation is that, being a new boy, 
he did not know about the custom of giving his name in 
before hand. 


It is quite a different technique in the Commons, as no one 
knows better than Mr. Nabarro. Mr. Nabarro is one of 
those who do not like to see the National Coal Board 

running deeper and deeper into debt. He 


Sow Soe and a gallant dozen of the right wing were 
Noticed prepared to challenge the Government on 


it, but none knows better than he that it is 
the general view that it is a bad thing that nationalized in- 
dustries should be insolvent, but, since nobody has any idea 
how to prevent it, it is a bore if people go on talking about it. 
Mr. Nabarro wanted to make his point but at the same time 
he had no intention of being a bore. He was well aware 
of Standing Order No. 666 of the House by which all jokes 
about anybody being drunk are automatically funny. So 
what could be easier than to intervene in a discussion about 
drunken motorists by suggesting that breathalyzer tests 
should be taken in the House of Commons before a ten 
o’clock division? He was not in order but he was home. 
There was a roar of laughter and after that Members were 
contentedly ready to be told in detail how the country was 
going to the dogs. 


Mr. Butler’s technique is different again. His way is 
to keep people guessing whether he is in favour of the Govern- 
ment of which he is a member or whether he is against it. 

In the Lords on Tuesday Lord Silkin had 


trea A raised the question whether ex-Cabinet 
Metleed Ministers were not allowed to quote too 


easily from Cabinet documents and Lord 
Elibank had added the rider that they made a tidy lot of 
money out of doing so. Socialist Members were on to the 
same point in the Commons on Thursday. Mr. Shinwell 
thought that, as there had been no White Paper at the time 
on Suez and as there had been such a welter of accusation 
and counter-accusation since, it would be well that an impartial 
and competent historian be appointed to write an official 
history. Mr. Butler, with a charmingly disarming smile, was 
careful to answer everything but the point. He was not 
very convincing, but then did he intend to convince? ‘That 
is the trouble. One never knows with Mr. Butler. 
Westminster waits to see what the Socialists are going to do 
about their leadership. It waits also to see if there is any 
sign of the much prophesied right-wing Conservative revolt 
against the Government. There is little sign as yet. Mr. 
Nabarro does not seem able to get them very excited about 
the nationalized industries nor Lord Hinchingbrooke about 
Cyprus bases, but Mr. Iremonger, not himself a flogger, has 
only to ask a question about flogging and there is a rustle of 
interest. It is a curious cause to rustle a party revolt and an 


evidence that we live in curious times. 
— PERCY SOMERSET 
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**SMALL INCREASE IN DRUNKENNESS 





Macistrates WILL Visit ALL Puss.” 
The Surrey Comet 


Well, that should boost it a bit, anyway. 
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In the Gity WW 


The Professor—Chairman 


OT to be outdone by the Greek 
quotation with which Mr. Anthony 
Tuke edified the shareholders of Barclays 
Bank, Sir Oliver Franks of Lloyds 
lapses into very apposite German. He 
recalls Dr. Dibelius’ reference to the 
“ungeheueren politischen Willen” of the 
stiff-necked British people and remarks 
how well that description applied to the 
last twenty years: “*. . . the twelve dull 
unromantic years of the struggle for 
economic survival no less than the six 
years’ war for political survival.” 

Having handed this bouquet tied 
with its Teutonic ribbon, Sir Oliver 
then accuses us of having been too 
“ungeheuerlisch” single minded about the 
prime object of survival. ‘First things 
first,” yes; but, also“ enough is enough,” 
and a time comes to move to second 
things. 

This concern with basic necessities, 
suggests Sir Oliver, is the explanation 
of our “negative attitude” to the 
successive phases of the European Idea. 

With his speech Sir Oliver endeavours 
to lift our eyes to more distant horizons. 
First he wants a new international 
forum in which the industrial nations 
of the free world will not only discuss 
but resolve the problem of their own 
co-operation and of the help they can 
give to the poorer, developing countries. 

Sir Oliver was one of the architects 
of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. He may yet 
live in history as the parent of a still 
greater concept—that of an Organ- 
ization for Atlantic Economic Co- 
operation. With the United States and 
Canada, it might close the rift between 
the Common Market and the Free 
Trade Association in European affairs. 
It might demonstrate the proposition 
that 6 + 7 = 15. 

Sir Oliver has thrown another cosmic 
idea into the pool of debate; it is that 
all countries should release the gold 
which is “sterilized” (his word) as 
backing for domestic paper currencies. 


Gold, he feels, should be available and 
used for the settlement of international 
payments. As a reserve for bank notes 
he would probably agree with the late 
Lord Keynes who described it as a 
“relic of a barbarous age.” It is now 
nearly twenty years since the Bank of 
England’s gold was swept into the 
Exchange Equalization Account where 
it has been used or reinforced with the 
ebb and flow of our balance of inter- 
national payments. True, the absence of 
gold from the reserve has played no 
part whatever in the inflation that has 
taken place since 1939. That inflation 
was the product of other forces, some 
within, some outside our own control. 

This leads Sir Oliver to suggest that 
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In the Country 


Selling a Farm 


O, telly is the snag. Those without 

it want it. Those who have it 
will not give it up. The lack of electric 
cookers or washing machines and the 
other electrical gadgetry without which 
Mrs. Beeton and our foremothers 
managed so well doesn’t frighten them 
very much. Electricity is coming, I tell 
them, next year or the year after. I see 
Electricity advancing upon me like a 
returning Ice Age; slow, but certain. 
But it is marvellous what you can do 
with gas or paraffin these days. Just 
look at my refrigerator. Then they all 
want to know how it works, and I have 
them there, for I have swotted it up. 
You just have to heat a liquid thing. 
This blinding with science lasts until I 
get them back into the sitting-room 
which is the best room in the house. 
See the Oak Beams seventeen feet long. 
Four hundred years old and good for 
another four, unless somebody drops 
a hydrogen bomb, ha ha. 

Selling a farm should be easy, and so 
it is—to a man who knows that grass is 
more important than gadgets. But the 
womenfolk have the final say, the 
casting vote. They come in all shapes 
and sizes from two years old to seventy. 
And all of them want the telly. Beyond 
that each one has a burning question 
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other countries, and particularly the 
United States, should do likewise. Out 
of their $19,000 million of gold, no less 
than $12,000 million is immobilized 
as backing for Federal Reserve notes 
and deposits. If this useless reserve— 
useless because no U.S. citizen is 
allowed to convert his paper dollars into 
gold—-were made available to meet 
international payments it would be “in 
line with a natural process of evolution 
in the management of money.” 

Lots of other bright ideas can be 
gathered by those who read Sir Oliver's 
speech. There is something to be said 
for electing a former Professor of Moral 


‘Philosophy to the chairmanship of a 


great bank. — LOMBARD LANE 


which they bring out like the Ace of 
Trumps. With one it is the ceilings, 
will they fall down soon? Or could the 
windows be made bigger, or is it damp, 
or draughty? Does the grocer call? 
And can we have the telly? 

I made up my mind from the start 
to be utterly truthful and if I can give a 
good answer to the big question they 
seem satisfied at the time and the rest 
is not too difficult. I have got my patter 
off by heart now and explain that I am 
such a bad housewife, with working 
out of doors so much; and of course my 
furniture is junk and my carpets un- 
speakable. But these old houses are so 
solid, see how thick the walls are. I 
rattle on (over tea and biscuits, milk for 
the young and for the dog who has just 
treed all my cats) about how beautiful 
it is here in the summer. But gradually 
their smiles become fixed and their 
responses slower, and sadly I know that 
they are not with me any more. If 
father likes the land, they say with a 
sigh, I suppose we could put in a plant 
and the telly would go well in that 
corner wouldn’t it Doris? What can I 
say? The men return all mud and smiles, 
drink tea, and with mutual goodwill we 
part. They like the place and they will 
come back for certain. But on the long 
drive home they talk about it, and 
gradually the visions fade. The visions 
of green grass, fat cattle, and all those 
churns on the stand, the solid old house 
and the Oak Beams. If you hurry, 
father, we shall be in time for “‘ What’s 
my Line?” That farm up in the middle 
of Dartmoor, it’s got a plant, hasn’t it? 
Shall we go and look at it to-morrow? 

Meanwhile we are hurrying through 
the evening milking so that we can go 
to the Pictures. 

— SUZANNE M. BEEDELL 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 99—Post-Graduate 


OMPETITORS are asked to provide one paragraph and 
two exercises from a Textbook of Public Relations for 
one of the following: (a) Teachers, (b) Barristers or 

(c) Clergymen. Limit: 120 words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, February 12, to Topy Com- 
PETITION No. 99, Pinch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.. 


Report on Competition No. 96 
(Collapse of Stout Party) 

Competitors were invited to supply a Victorian-type caption 
for one of the four drawings above. There was a large and 
engaging entry, several entrants effortlessly achieving the 
apparent pointlessness beloved of our ancestors. The two 
Scully drawings proved the most popular, perhaps because 
they gave the widest play to imagination (and in the case of 
the woman in bed with twins, ribaldry). The winner is: 

DAVID CULLEN 
HIGHGATE SCHOOL 
LONDON, N.6 
with his caption for the Scully drawing of the three tea drinkers. 
TOUCHEE 

Mama: The play is too stirring a piece for a young girl, Cynthia. 

CyntH1A: O Mama, I like it! I like Mr. Pettigrew, he is wonderful, 
so bold and... 

Mama (interrupting): Now, Cynthia! Mr. Pettigrew is a competent 
actor; but in real life he is a villain and a rogue and a scoundrel! 
Many were the fair maidenly hearts he broke by his infidelity 
when I was a girl. 

Cynruia (after a pause): He carries his years lightly, Mama. 
Another successful entry for this drawing was: 

COUP(E) DE THEATRE 

First Farr PLAYGOER (moved by the cup that cheers but not inebriates to 
an indulgence in slang): ‘‘ Well, all I can say is that this company’s 
play is not my cup of tea.” 

Witry Companion: ‘‘You mean there is nothing in it to stir?” — 
G. $. Blundell Littlewood, East Malling, Kent 
The best captions for the other Scully drawing were: 

THE BIRTH RATE 

Aice (paying her second visit to young mother): ‘‘ Two babies now, 

Ida? ‘Surely you had but one when I called last week!” 





Ipa: ‘‘Oh, yes, but on Monday Mrs. Smith at ‘The Limes’ had 

twins. I won’t be beaten by her, so we have borrowed a baby 
from an orphanage, and shall adopt him.” 
(Alice wonders what will happen when Ida learns that her other hated 
rival, Mrs. Jones at ‘The Laurels,’ gave birth to Triplets that very 
morning.)—Mrs. Dorothy Reid, Woodmancote, Lucastes Avenue, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex 


FELINE AMENITIES 
Lapy IN Hat: ‘Do you like my new hat dear?” 
Lapy IN Bep: “Indeed I do. It is just the same as that I wore last 
year. Do you like my new babies?” 
Lapy IN Hat: “Indeed I do. They are just the same number as 
our cat had last week.” (Departs in triumph.)—Michael Baum, 
24 Hamilton Avenue, Birmingham 17 


The best for the Jackson clock-winder were: 


PERILS OF THE HOME 
Mrs. Jones (“‘off” as Mr. ¥. manipulates clock-chain): ‘‘Why divest 
yourself of your coat and shirt for that simple task, beloved?” 
Mr. J.: “‘I do not wish to join the ranks of those whose loose apparel, 
as I learn from The Times, becomes entangled with the machinery 
they are tending, with consequent grievous injury to thems¢lves.””— 
E. Morrii, Castle Hill Cottage, Kington, Herefordshire 


CALLISTHENICS UP TO DATE 
PATERFAMILIAS (who has rashly dismissed both parlourmaid and butler 
while his wife is at the seaside): ‘“‘No time for my Daily Dozen, 
but I read here that the most humdrum tasks, if properly under- 
taken, can exercise every muscle in the frame. Now for the Grecian 
Bend!”—¥. M. Treble-Scott, Kingston Kingsbridge, Devon 
Finally, there was this for the Langdon picture: 
A BROTHER TO A BROTHER 
FRIENDLY NATIVE (brother of home side’s wicket-keeper): ‘‘You let 
my brother stump you first ball, my brother your brother the 
rest of your life, brother!”—S. A. Ridge, 7 Christchurch Road, 
Sidcup, Kent 
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FOR 
WOMEN 


Safe as 
Houses 


LARMIST breakfast-chatter by a 

radio doctor on the subject of 
Accidents In The Home sent me 
scurrying to my first aid box to check 
its contents, which I found to be as 
follows: 

One one-inch bandage 

One rusty pair of scissors 

One hatpin 

One metal thermometer-case (empty) 

One blue glass eye-bath 

One roll of Christmas sticky-tape 

It was perhaps unfortunate that before 
I visited the chemist for replacements I 
went on to check a lot of other things. 
The fireguard, for example. As this 
doctor had darkly hinted, mine was 
murderously unsafe. It was just 
propped before the fireplace waiting 
for my two-year-old to drag it scorn- 
fully aside. It had a fastener like a 
meat-hook which I now, in agonies of 
guilt, thrust firmly up the chimney. 
Two things happened. I burnt my 
hand and | dislodged a brick which 
came down with half a season’s soot 
and shot a red-hot cinder on to the 
lambswool rug. 

This was the moment when I realized 
the inadequacy of my fire-fighting 
equipment (three cold-water taps and 
one shampoo-spray), but it was as 
nothing to the shock I got when, 
dashing sink-wards with the flaming 
rug, I saw the handles of three sauce- 
pans sticking outwards from the oven- 
top. Here was the sin to end all sins; 
1 couldn’t turn them inwards fast 
enough, not even when my overall- 
sleeve caught fire. 

It seemed to me, therefore, a trifle 
unfair that half an hour later, when 1 


came to lift the saucepans from their 
gas-jets, I burnt my unburnt hand on 
their handles and spilled ‘all their 
contents on to the floor. But Fate moves 
in a mysterious way. If my mother-in- 
law had not come in just then, slipped 
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“on a boiled potato and sprained her 


ankle, I doubt if I should have realized 
that the brandy, bleaching-fluid, dis- 
infectant, weed-killer, pheno-barbitone 
and caustic potash were all within reach 
of a toddler’s grasping fingers. 

I got out the stepladder meaning to 
movethemto a shelf so nicely out of reach 
that so far we had put nothing on it, not 
even shelf-paper. ‘The possibility that 
my child would come snip-snipping at 
the ladder-rope with the dressmaking 
shears was something which had not 
occurred to the good doctor, let alone 
to me, and the fact that this infant also 
had a needle in his mouth when he 
burst out laughing was, I do feel certain, 
one of those million-to-one things 
which haven’t happened since the 
Stone Age. 

But it all goes to prove how careful 
you have to be, and I for one am very 
grateful to the B.B.C. for waking me up 
to all the hazards of normal domesticity 
before anything serious went wrong. 

— HAZEL TOWNSON 


Pity the Poor Marquise 


favourite cliché, the one about 

France being a woman’s country. 
It used to be so effective, murmured a 
little sadly in any overbearingly mas- 
culine ambience. For a moment or two 
this little phrase conjured up an atmo- 
sphere of gallantry and glamour—less 
heartiness, more heart, mad murmured 
compliments and a long-stemmed red 
rose slung across the Place Vendéme. 

The book of French folk-songs and 
ballads I’ve been studying claims to 
express the spirit of the essential, true 
and eternal France. And that’s what 
makes it so discouraging. Never in my 
life have I come across so many cruel 
anti-woman stories told in such a 
callous, serves-her-right manner. If 
that’s the way la France éternelle feels 
about us I shan’t buy that derelict 
windmill in Provence, after all. 

Take the Prisoner of Nantes. Young 
chap, quite handsome. There he is in 
solitary confinement, heavily chained, 
probably for some excellent reason. 
Nobody cares two hoots about his 
welfare except the gaoler’s daughter 
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[= afraid 1’ll have to stop using my 


who supplies him with food, drink and 
clean shirts “ when he wishes to change.” 
(Honestly, some women simply ask for 
it.) The doomed romance goes on, with 
a pretty touch of Fidelio behind bars, 
until one day she sobs out that he'll 
be executed the following morning. 
“Tf I must die, take off my chains,” 
the prisoner says with manly resignation. 
The foolish girl gets hold of Papa’s 
keys and unfetters him. What does her 
lover do? Kiss her, thank her, escape 
with her to Canada? Nothing of the 
sort. He leaps out of the window, 
smack into the Loire, clambers ashore 
and is off, singing “‘ohé, ohé!”” The poor 
girl stays behind to face the music and 
take the consequences, including dis- 
honour, heartbreak and an unemployed 
father. I should add that the traditional 
lyric describes the scoundrel as “le 
galant,” explaining his unforgivably 
bad form by saying that he was alert. 
Not that, as a rule, French iathers 
behave much better than French boy 
friends. Pernette’s father, for instance, 
locks up her Pierre simply because he 
doesn’t approve of him as 2a suitor. 
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Pernette behaves with admirable re- 
straint: all she does is get up at dawn, 
sit at her spinning-wheel and sigh every 
time the wheel turns. After a while even 
her insensitive father realizes that all is 
not well. He offers to find her a rich 
titled husband, since Pierre will be 
hanged anyway. “If you hang him, 
hang me, too!” the steadfast girl says. 
The sternest Victorian parent would 
relent at such loyalty—but not hers. 
He has them both hanged and buries 
their poor bodies near the main road 
whence they can conveniently haunt all 
comers. 

All right, perhaps the Prisoner of 
Nantes was an ill-bred confidence- 
trickster, and Pernette’s papa a parvenu 
bully, but Top People seem to be just as 
bad. The Sieur de Framboisy, who has 
both breeding and wealth, marries a 
pretty girl much younger than himself 
and promptly goes off to the wars. He 
stays away for seven years or so, without 
bothering to send a message home. His 
hapless wife gets demented with bore- 
dom. She has no child, the chateau runs 
itself, spinning wheels are out and the 
neighbours are dull. After seven years 
of excruciating ennui some kind friends 
take her to a dance at Clichy. Friends, 
you understand; there’s no other man, 
not even a stray troubadour, it’s all nice 
clean fun, a sort of late Gothic square 
dancing. Old Framboisy turns up (he 
would), makes an awful scene in public 
and then strangles his poor wife in the 
nearest grove. What’s worse, he plants 
parsley on her grave, which in medizval 
terms must mean something very rude. 
And he gets away with murder. In 
fact he returns to his chateau, singing 
“ohé, ohé!” 

Quite revolting, but what do you 
expect, considering the goings-on at 
Court? Yes, I mean the famous story 









about the King who falls in love with the 
Marquis’s wife and states his dishonour- 


able intentions in as many words (the, 


most unsubtle triangle situation ever to 
come out of France). The King, who is 
a cad, offers to make the Marquis a 
Maréchal in exchange for his lady. ‘The 
Marquis, who is a worse cad, agrees. 
The Marquise, poor pure soul, doesn’t 
get a word in edgeways: nobody asks 
her, she’s simply traded in for a pair 
of epaulettes. And then the Queen, 
instead of giving her husband a piece 
of her mind, hands the Marquise a 
poisoned lily which makes her drop dead. 
The King calls for the next batch of 
debs. 

Woman’s country my foot! 

Next time I hear Messrs. Montand, 
Trenet and Guétary sing sweet nothings 
about love I’ll simply block my ears 
and mutter ‘‘ohé, ohé.’”” Worse still, I'll 
have to find a new cliché. 

— BEATA BISHOP 


* 


“United States Patent No. 2,901,901 to 
Julius Kayser & Co. A stocking which 
extends wholly below the knee and has a 
weft-knitted stocking-leg being shaped and 
dimensioned to provide a top horizontally 
elastic and leg-gripping garter zone above 
the calf of the user, and an intermediate 
vertically and horizontally elastic calf- 
gripping calf-zone which is shaped to overlie 
the calf of the leg of the user, and a lower 
non-elastic zone which extends substantially 
to the bottom of the leg of the user, the 
elastic calf-zone consisting of inner elastic 
body yarn and outer substantially non- 
elastic plating yarn which is heavier and 
thicker than the inner elastic yarn and 
covers the inner elastic body yarn, the outer 
non-elastic plating yarn limiting the 
horizontal stretch of the inner elastic body 
yarn to a maximum of substantially twice 
the normal flat diameter of the calf-zone, 
all the yarn of the lower zone being non- 
elastic and being the plating yarn, the 
plating yarn being knit in the calf-zone 
under greater tension than the elastic yarn.” 

Priority 
Seams straight, dearie ? 


Nail Polish 


To cap of the thing like a clam stays shut. 
Neither twisting nor blows will open it. But 
This very adhesion that strength won’t soften 


Like a miracle yields. 


In my suitcase. Often. 


With remarkable blots my frocks are stained, 
My nighties mottled, my woollies ingrained. 
Scraping is futile. Remover fails. 

It’s everlasting. Except on nails, 


— JENNIE FARLEY 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Innocence and Experience 


Young Writers, Young Readers. Boris 
Ford. Hutchinson, 15/- 


SUPPOSE I can call myself a 
[ reader, being eighteen, and 

as muchof a young writer anyway as 
most of the people in this book. Actually 
only the first half is by young writers— 
poems and short essays by boys and 
girls from five to eighteen; the rest 
is articles of varying readability by 
different writers (adult). 

For a start, I think it’s a mistake to 
lump together work done by a girl of 
six and a girl of sixteen. The teenage 
mind is something quite different from 
that of both child and adult, and its 
manifestations ought at least to be in a 
chapter of their own, if not a separate 
book. Almost all the poems and articles 
are about the country life, and most of 
them strike me as false, almost cheap 
imitations of Wordsworth. The spirit 


of childhood and adolescence somehow 
isn’t there. There are a few clear 
flashes of genius, such as the description 
of ‘“‘My Neighbourhood” by a pub- 
lican’s teenage daughter, and the eight- 
year-old giil’s account of her family, 
which ends “‘ Now Jill gets her own way 
too much last week she had 3d. and when 
we asked for 3d. Mummy said we 
musn’t so you can just imagine what 
my family’s like.” 

Most of the material appears to come 
from grammar schools or suburban 
primary schools, as I suppose was 
necessary to preserve a high standard 
of literacy and prove the point that 
children can make good writers. The 
poems are chiefly descriptions of country 
scenes or wild life, missing the real 
essence of childhood. Buzzing sticks 
at conker trees, catching newts, playing 
five-stones or marbles, the petty 
squabbles, sneaking and cribbing of 
the infants’ school (not to mention the 
bundles in the playground), the breath- 
taking romps on park or bombsite, the 





THESE LOOKS SPEAK 


VOLUMES 


A Panorama of Publishers 








20.—COL. E. A. SHIPTON 


RANDSON of George Lock, 

who founded Ward, Lock & 

Co. in 1854. Joined the firm in 
1913 and is now Chairman of 
Directors. Served throughout both 
World Wars. Among his hobbies 
gardening comes a bad second to 
work. Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Books 
are one of the prides of the firm and 
new editions, reset and reillustrated, 
will soon be published. Other in- 
domitable household favourites from 
their list are the Wonder Books, 
Edgar Wallace and Dornford Yates. 
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street football game with one boy 
keeping a watchful eye for a copper— 
all these are missing. Perhaps this is 
the fault of the English teacher for not 
encouraging pupils to write about the 
daily adventures they probably take 
too much for granted. 

As for the twelve to eighteens, they 
baffle me. There is not one scrap of 
evidence here that the fast, exciting, 
jazzed-up world of the coffee-bar, 
dance-hall, Lambretta or jazz-club ex- 
ists. Instead we get over-sentimental- 
ized, flowery-adjectived passages, also 
on rural topics. I’ve nothing against 
the country life, in fact I’m all for it, 
but the pieces here just don’t bring it 
alive. The ballads of Sir Boswall and 
Natalia Macqueen read like horrible 
parodies of the morbid epics too 
common in school poetry books. I 
could overlook semi-illiteracy for a real 
and moving account. Perhaps the 
editor has just made a bad selection. 

Many of the adult articles are 
heartening in contrast. I’m really 
pleased to see someone taking a knock 
at Enid Blyton and Captain Johns— 
for years I thought I was alone in my 
low opinion of them. I was a bit 
disappointed not to find a similar 
disparaging piece on “pony books,” 
but Rosemary Thompson superbly 
atta¢ks the girls’ school story, leaving 
the madcaps of the Fourth not a leg to 
stand on. I’ve always been anti-Bunter 
and Naughtiest Girl, and I think the 
reason teenagers read so little is because 
there are no books for them about the 
way they really live. Toc many young 
pecple, on outgrowing Blyton, stop 
reading altogether, unless it’s Reveille, 
Disc and Boyfriend. 

In this book Richard Jay does a short 
and depressing survey on teenage 
reading habits, but offers. no real 
solution. The “Absolute Beginner” 
type teenager—the sort the document- 
aries are about—is far too cynical to 
enjoy 1eading phony accounts of public 
school life, and gets little encourage- 
ment from those around him to explore 
the mysteries of the adult library. The 
idioticness is terrific. 

— ROY KERRIDGE 
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NEW FICTION 


Barbara Greer. 
Collins, 16/- 
The Dignity of Night. Klaus Roehler. 

Barrie and Rockliff, 13/6 
A Tiger Walks. {an Niall. Heinemann, 16/- 
Just Like a Lady. Nina Bawden. Long- 

mans, 16/- 

Stephen Birmingham, whose first novel, 
Young Mr. Keefe, made some stir, is an 
American writer with a curiously English 
touch. I state this not as a merit but a 
fact; and perhaps it is hardly surprising 
that the people he writes about, the 
comfortably rooted society of Connecti- 
cut, might almost be living in well-found 
manor houses in East Anglia or the west 
country. Several generations of wealth 
have given them assurance, crystallizing 
into a tradition; the pattern of their lives 
is easy-going but not devoid of ritual. 
They are attractive, hospitable and appar- 
ently the possessors of all the virtues; 
but in Barbara Greer Mr. Birmingham 
only reflects their enviable contentment 
in order to show how vulnerable it. can 
be. Underneath he finds a pathetic 
instability, and in the end his heroine’s 
family goes to pieces, eaten away by 
weakness. This is no light cynicism but 
a serious, well-balanced book, civilized 
in its attitudes and understanding. Fora 
second novel it is uncommonly mature. 

The short stories collected in The 
Dignity of Night and translated from the 
German by John and Necke Mander 
suggest that Klaus Roehler is a young 
writer of great promise. His social 
pieces are about young delinquent ex- 
hibitionists mocking the solidity of their 
bourgeois parents, and are probably as 
unrepresentative as Look Back In Anger 
was over here; but the brief macabre 
exercises, My Pigeon and The Hero, are 
horribly powerful, and the title story 
sketches with fine economy the suppres- 
sion of a friendship between a white girl 
and a black student at a German univer- 
sity. In humour Herr Roehler seems to 
me less original; but still, it adds to his 
rich variety. 

There is something particularly satis- 
factory about excitement springing 
from the very simplest of situations, as 
in Ian Niall’s A Tiger Walks. Nothing 
could be less complex or more dynamic 
than a tiger let loose by its drunken 
keeper in a remote Welsh village. Met 
at first with incredulity and treated as a 
minor police job, it escapes into the hills 
under cover of mist and, terrorising the 
farmers, becomes national headlines and 
the focus of troop manceuvres attended 
by helicopters and the press. Mr. Niall 
develops this theme very plausibly; as 
the tiger claims more and more victims 
the stoutest reader will begin to reach for 
his gun. The village is ripely drawn and 
the old Inspector who emerges as the 
hero of the drama is a splendid character. 
Students of that memorable treatise, 
The Poacher’s Handbook, will know how 
beautifully Mr. Niall.can write about thé 
countryside. Here he uses this special 


Stephen Birmingham. 


skill, as John Buchan would have done, 
to tighten the tension still further. 

Nina. Bawden’s Just Like a Lady is 
a ‘study of the inhibitions of a class- 
conscious girl haunted by the idea that 
the people socially a notch above her are 
in some vague respect “better.” Lucy 
escapes from her humble foster-parents 
by way of a scholarship to Oxford, where, 
improbably on her mentality, she gets a 
first, and marries an unlikely Etonian 
who is President of the Union and has 
tried to rape her after a Commem. ball. 
They go to live in a riverside suburb 


where he spends his time trying to * 


impress the neighbours, and pretty soon 
their marriage is washed up. Miss 
Bawden failed to make me care. With 
such an unattractive lot of characters 
she has set herself too hard a task. The 
one exception, a young scientist who 
comes vividly to life, is so good that he 
makes me certain she has a much better 
novel in her. — ERIC KEOWN 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Status Seekers. _ 

Longmans, 21/- 

The United States ought to sue Vance 
Packard for defamation of character. 
His generalizations are too general, too 
glib, too simple. . He criticizes America 
primarily for the Americans, so perhaps 
over-emphasis is domestically forgivable; 
here it seems grotesque. His people are 
really much less grimly conformist than 
he says they are. 

His thesis is that American society, 
while becoming generally affluent, has 
become more rigidly hierarchical than it 
seemed to be in the good old days of 
“the American Dream” of equality and 
equal opportunity, and that high status 
is now more eagerly sought, more subtly 
measured, and more difficult to attain 
than ever before. The most original 
section of the book, “ Marks of Status,” 
lists ethnic, residential, occupational, 
religious and material classifications and 
symbols of social ranks in the United 
States to-day. Mr. Packard uses the 
solemn, ostensibly objective jargon of the 
sociologist, but he mentions some bright 
details (e.g., such wonderful luxuries as 
air-conditioned doghouses), and, in spite 
of his unexceptionable liberal conclusions 
about the need for freer entry into good 
schools, the best that this book offers is 
an American Nancy Mitford U and 
non-U game that may briefly enliven the 
drawing-room or parlour. —P.S.C. 


Vance Packard. 


Princes of the Black Bone. Peter Goullart. 

Murray, 21/- 

The Chinese nursemaid invokes the 
“Lolo” as her Western counterpart the 
“bogy-man,” although rather as a 
symbol of known cruelty and warlike 
qualities than of some unknown and 
general nastiness. Lolo is the vulgar 
name for the people of an unconquered 
borderland territory adjoining Sikang 
(the newly-created province annexed by 
China from Tibet) and represented by a 
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large blank space on most maps. The 
Lords of the Black Bone, as the ruling 
caste is titled, have a _ centuries-old 
tradition of independence and are ready 
at all times for sudden attack; they make 
their homes in temporary huts which 
can be left to an enemy without loss, 
and are prepared to move to another 
spot in their mountain fastness at a 
moment’s notice. Mr. Goullart writes 
somewhat tritely of the minutiz of his 
own daily affairs, but can evoke a 
strikingly clear picture of this unknown 
land and its inhabitants. —yj.D. 


Memoirs. Alexandre Benois. Chatto and 

Windus, 30/- 

These memoirs, deftly translated by 
Baroness Budberg, take that rising 
nonagenarian, Alexandre Benois, only to 
his ninetieth year. The boy who grew up 
to collaborate with Diaghilev was the 
spoilt youngest of a brilliant family, 
domiciled in Russia, but French, German 
and Italian by blood. The St. Petersburg 
of his childhood is evoked in all its 
opaline beauty, and against this back- 
ground the Benois family built theatres 
and Imperial stables, painted pictures 
and played a variety of musical instru- 
ments. Shourenka, the author, was 
encouraged to attempt to copy a Raphael 
print at the age of five. When, flushed and 
sweating, he had to desist, he had, he 
says, at least learnt the hard lesson that 
art is difficult. Gay and never sententious, 
his defence of Struwwelpeter, “the first 
book in my life,” is as wise as his 
account of its origins is entertaining. 

—v.P. 


CREDIT BALANCE 

Yet More Comic and Curious Verse. 
Selected by J. M. Cohen. Penguin, 5/-. A 
good collection, more up to_ date. than 
previous ones, and full of out-of-the-way 
delights, many: hitherto , unpublished. 
Several Punch poems of the kind not hither- 
to anthologized; but still no Hubbard. 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Earls Court Furniture Exhibition 
VERYTHING possible is done— 


and done very well—to make this 
annual jamboree of British furniture 
makers into a form of public entertain- 
ment. ‘Top designers are employed to 
soften the brutal interior of the building, 
and to wrap exhibits in such elegant 
frames that the eye is distracted from 
their shiny nastiness. Equally top 
designers are asked to do room settings 
that will baffle, delight or infuriate the 
world and his wife. Soporific music is 
continually uncanned; hot dogs in 
endless queues plop from their little 
machines, and ladies of the press, in 
enormous hats, hurry backwards and 
forwards from their columns, talking 
about teaks, antiques and trends in 
gracious shoe-strung living. 

It’s all good clean fun (and more fun 
than ever this year), but don’t forget— 
as you wander down the aisles—that 
you’re being watched by the little men 
who sit all day in those boxes above 
the stands. They represent a worried 
industry which increased its output by 
£10 million last year. Why is it worried? 
Because the Furniture Development 
Council has been messing about with 
statistics and says they won’t have it so 
good in three years’ time. The Council 
goes further. It says, in effect, that if 





Razz0o—Monty LANpIs 


manufacturers want to keep their sales 
up they must persuade us—their custo- 
mers—to change our furniture as often 
as we now change our cars. Sales 
Directors want to know if you’re still 
hankering after Jacobean with a new 
twist, or if you’re ripe for Contemporary 
ebonized legs with brass twiddly bits. 
Some of them have been bold enough to 
produce fashion gimmicks of the kind 
their Council seemed to be hinting at. 
You can now choose from dressing tables 
hung with pink weather boarding, 
wardrobes studded with padded purple 
fabric, and’ plastic-laminated tables and 
sideboards. spattered with enormous 
floral patterns and hacked into shapes 
that belong to space fiction. 

But maybe you are looking for some- 
thing you will still like the look of in 
twenty years’ time. It isn’t difficult to 
find. Misha Black’s “Finger of Light” 
in the centre of the Exhibition will lead 
you to the ingenious stand he has done 
for the Council of Industrial Design. 
Here is a miniature Design Centre, a 
selective display of well-designed pro- 
ducts whose designers were thinking 
more about combining usefulness with 
elegance than about giving their work 
built-in sales appeal. These chosen 
exhibits are, of course, among the high- 
lights of the exhibition; but in spite of 
the terrifying increase in design gimmicks 
this year, the general impression is that 
many more people are trying to make 
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their furniture less offensive. Most of 
them need nothing more—to make their 
designs perfect—than a qualified designer. 
But that is a revolutionary suggestion, 
and a lot of firms would be quite hurt 
by it. ‘“‘Get-a proper designer?” said 
one manager-designer I met at the 
Exhibition. ‘Not when Fred here can 
take any shape you care to mention and 
enhance it in six different ways.” 
— KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


AT THE PLAY 


The Lily White Boys (RoyaL Court) 


HERE is a strong smell of Brecht 

in The Lily White Boys, but 

whereas The Threepenny Opera con- 
centrated its attack on the fat capitalist 
The Lily White Boys is so uniformly 
anti-everything that as social satire it 
cancels out. One has the right to ask 
any satirist what he is in favour of, and 
Harry Cookson’s answer would appear 
to be, rather dully, nothing. 

His young gangsters, disappointed at 
the profits of alley coshings, decide 
there is more money in the “legitimate 
racket” if only they can get inside. 
Their experience as salesmen and 
lawyer’s clerks teaches them important 
lessons of graft and bribery, but just as 
they are beginning to get on they run 
into trouble with the trades unions. 
After I’m All Right, Jack, the fun here 
seems a little stale. They are bound to 
strike success eventually, however, for 
this is a musical; Mr. Cookson dodges 


the obvious difficulties by using the 
Brechtian device of a news-reel, which 
shows them (two of them) already 
established, one in Parliament and the 


other with a knighthood. This short 
strip of film is much the most amusing 
thing in the evening, but it makes a 
great gap in the action. Not only the 
boys have made good; their molls 
achieve stardom in films via a beauty 
competition and social success via a call- 
girl’s telephone. In the end they all 
find themselves sitting on the juvenile 
delinquency committee that originally 
sat on them, and uttering the same old 
platitudes. The third gangster, more 
concerned with the joys of the rough- 
house than its gains, changes sides and 
joins the police. 

If Mr. Cookson’s angle had been 
other than mere nihilistic there might 
have been some point in all this. To go 
on insisting that every human activity 
is a racket becomes wearisome. 





REP SELECTION 


Playhouse, Oxford, Measure for 
Measure (O.U.D.S.), until 
February 6th. 

Ipswich Theatre, Pygmalion, until 
February 13th. 

Theatre Royal, Lincoln, The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, until February 6th. 

Perth Theatre, The Wandering 
Jew, until February 6th. 
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Christopher Logue’s doggerel lyrics 
scarcely help. They are very much in 
the Brecht tradition, and are loudly 
said, rather than sung, to tinkly music 
by Tony Kinsey and Bill Le Sage; but 
they are fatally short of wit. 

This cast could have done justice to 
much sharper comic material. Albert 
Finney, Monty Landis and Philip 
Locke make a forceful set of ruffians, 
and Georgia Brown, Shirley Anne 
Field and Ann Lynn an alluring bunch 
of alley-cats. .The latter are at their 
brightest on a conveyor belt in a 
ping-pong ball factory. Mr. Landis is 
new to me; he is a comedian with a 
gift-face which he knows how to use. 
Miss Field is very funny as a fatuous 
starlet being interviewed on TV. At 
the curtain on the first night the normal 
Sloane Square enthusiasm was tinctured 
by a few boos. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Look-Who’s-Here! (Fortune—27/1/60), 
funny intimate revue. Make Me ‘An 
Offer (New—23/12/59), lively cockney 
musical. A Clean Kill (Criterion— 
23/12/59), good new crime play. 

—ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Waiting Women 

Journey to the Centre of the Earth 

The Boyars’ Plot 

N essentials, Waiting Women (Direc- 

tor: Ingmar Bergman) is a group of 

three episodes, but they are linked 
so ingeniously in so many ways that the 
film makes a unified impression—as deep, 
as full of implied “background,”’ as that 
made by a family-saga novel. The 
framework of the narrative is the hour 
or two in which a group of women, four 
of them married to brothers of the same 
family, sit talking and reminiscing as 
they wait for their husbands to arrive at 
a lakeside house on a summer evening. 

The reminiscences come quite naturally 

in this scene of gentle domesticity as they 
talk over their sewing. The first to tell 
her story is Rakel (Anita Bjérk), who 
recalls the pathetic, grotesque episode of 
her husband’s threat to kill himself 
when she confessed to having been 
unfaithful with a former lover. Another 
of the women is reminded that in her 
married life too there was a moment of 
crisis, but this is hardly more than a link 
leading to the story of Marta (Maj-Britt 
Nilsson) and the rapture and misery of 
her affair with the youngest brother, a 
painter, who gave her a baby before 
marriage. The whole of this episode is 
more beautifully done, from the lyricism 
of the students’ love affair to the matter- 
of-fact disapproval of the nurses who 
attend the birth. Finally comes Karin’s 
story: she says deprecatingly that. it’s 
about no more than an absurd little 
occasion when she and her husband were 


Alec—Pat BOONE 
Hans—Peter RONSON 


stuck in a lift all night after a party, but 

This proves to be quite brilliant 
comedy, with satirical overtones, and 
Eva Dahibeck and Gunnar Bjérnstrand 
(the solid, dignified brother, head of the 
family firm) are both touching and 
extremely funny. 

By the end, asthe brothers arrive, we 
feel we know the whole family and most 
of their history. And they go on living 
in the mind afterwards; a momentarily 
enjoyable film can be good, but that’s 
the test of the first-rate. 


Incredibly, among the still-chuckling 
people leaving after the press show of 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth 
(Director: Harry Levin) was a man who 
observed to his companion “Play it for 
comedy and you’d make a fortune!” 
Incredibly, because this indicated that 
he—and by implication plenty of other 
people—failed to realize that it quite 
obviously was played for comedy. The 
idea that there can actually be a lot of 
adult moviegoers who after seeing this 
still think they have been laughing at 
unconscious humour is positively depress- 
ing. The thing is like a burlesque of 
a Disney adventure - story - for - young- 
people. 

True, one doesn’t realize this instantly: 
the Hollywood flavour of the opening in 
Edinburgh in 1880 seems only a fraction 
stronger than in the usual U.S. picture 
of quaint old Britain. But then one 
remembers Around the World in Fighty 
Days and recognizes the same tone, and 
when James Mason as a_ university 
professor is shown walking, absorbed in 
a paper, straight through the middle of 
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an approaching pipe band and out at the 
rear of the column without having 
noticed it, the fact is clear: in this one 
anything goes. 

Visually it’s an art director’s field-day: 
immense ingenuity has gone into the 
designing of the tortuous coloured rock- 
pillars and jewel-encrusted tunnels that 
the professor and his companions, 
including a lady dressed as for a Victorian 
house-party, traverse when they have 
got to unfathomed depths by way of a 
volcano in Iceland. They also find many 
appalling prehistoric monsters, at the 
approach of one of which a member of 
the party is moved to say casually “If 
I had my gun we’d have fresh meat for 
dinner.” 

That is the tone of the whole thing. 
It is indescribably amusing—and enjoy- 
able on that level. 


The Boyars’ Plot (Director: S. M. 
Eisenstein), the second part of Ivan the 
Terrible, is in too heavily stylized a 
convention for me. Certain spectacular 
effects are impressive; but it is hard to 
be gripped or moved by something in 
which the characters, though many of 
them look magnificent, are quite simple 
and superficially presented and speak 
almost always in a passionate roar. 
Tremendous gestures, a speech roared 
with furious energy, more tremendous 
gestures, a long pause—and then the 
same performance from someone else, 
perhaps after a huge shadowed close-up 
in which the eyes suddenly swivel in a 
significant direction. Eisenstein was a 
great man; he is a part of the history of 
cinema, and his influence is traceable in 
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every good modern film. But I would 
say that for most people in a modern 
audience the main appeal of this, his 
last work, is its intermittent pictorial 
splendour. 
* * * * * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

With The Boyars’ Plot is a half-hour 
colour study, by Basil Wright and 
Michael Ayrton, of Greek Sculpture: 
lovely to look at, but I could have done 
with less rhetorical blank verse in the 
commentary. The Scarface Mob is the 
old Capone story, the episodes, some of 
them very well done, strung together by 
narration that makes great play with 
exact dates but is more than half 
unnecessary. Hiroshima Mon Amour 
(20/1/60), the very enjoyable comedy 
Pillow Talk (27/1/60), the heavy-handed 
Happy Anniversary (27/1/60), Disney’s 
White Wilderness (“‘ Survey,” 6/1/60) and 
Ben-Hur (30/12/59) continue. 

Releases: The Shakedown (27/1/60), a 
British crime piece, sensational but with 
remarkably good points; A Summer 
Place (20/1/60), glossy, very well done 
family (elders v. youngsters) story; and 
Career (“Survey,”’ 30/12/59). 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Oliver Going Straight 
ITH the best will in the world I 


cannot foresee a very rosy future 

for “Hotel Imperial” (A-R). It 
was enterprising of Alan Melville to turn 
his attention to the construction of a 
comedy-thriller series, and some of his 
dialogue in this show, if spoken with a 
proper appreciation of its sophisticated 
quality, might have proved diverting 


[Hotel Imperial 
Joan BENHAM 


enough to excuse the casual thinness of 
the plots. As it is, most of the acting is 
woefully flat-footed, and John Frankau’s 
solemn direction imparts a quaint, vieux 


jeu atmosphere to the proceedings. One 


would have to go back to the days of the 
silent cinema to match the laboured 
quality of some of this work—especially 
the reaction shots: and the melodramatic 
background music in the fourth film of 
the series ludicrously overbalanced the 
coy little adventure yarn it was intended 
to prop. Vic Oliver, in the central (but 
not very long) role of the conductor of 
the hotel band, plays in a cautious, 
plodding way that makes one wonder 
how he managed, even in his younger 
days, to make a success of the dashing 
hoofer in Idiot’s Delight. He is charming, 
but he is Vic Oliver, and he can’t 
disguise the fact. I want him to make 
me laugh again, with his fiddle and 
his arguments with the pit orchestra 
and his subtly-timed gags, and I am 
sorry that he has turned his back on it all. 

A basic weakness of “ Hotel Imperial” 
lies in the trick of having Mr. Oliver tell 
each story to Joan Benham, as a lady 
on the look-out for TV material, and 
breaking into his recital with flashbacks 
which form the main body of the show. 
In a half-hour programme this is not a 
great help—especially when we also have 
a gap for the commercials and hold-ups 
while Mr. Oliver conducts the British 
Concert Orchestra (leader Reginald 
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Morley, associate conductor Philip 
Martell) in snatches of nineteen-thirtyish 
Lyons Corner House music. All in all, 
I believe there is room for improvement, 


John Cooper’s production of the 
science feature “It Can Happen To. 
morrow” (ATV) leans rather too heavily. 
on the use of whimsical objects such as 
lemonade bottles or draughtsmen’” for 
demonstration purposes, and I often find 
the glib over-simplification of scientific 
processes baffling in itself. Nevertheless, 
much weird and wonderful information 
is put across during these absurdly short 
programmes, and they are presided over © 
by David Lutyens with surprising calm, 7 
considering the wonders he _ keeps 
promising us for the future. I heard with 
mixed feelings, at the end of a pro- | 
gramme about the disposal of radio- 
active waste, his quiet assurance that 
“your bathing is safe, not only for this 
year but for many years to come.” 
“Mariy, yes,” I murmured as I lay 
awake in bed that night. “But how 
many?” 


Ed Murrow’s “Small World” (BBC) 
was presumably designed as an arena 
in which intellectual conflict should be 
stirred up among three people placed far 
enough apart to make it impossible for 
them actually to punch one another on 
the nose. Disappointingly, such conflict 
seldom develops. I found great joy, 
though, in the all-woman session a week 
ago, in which Agnes de Mille and Simone 
Signoret became more and more frus- 
trated as their earnest liberal ideas 
bounced off the rock-like, stone-age 
American conservatism of Hedda Hopper. 
Miss Hopper is one of the most ex- 
asperating talkers I have ever seen in 
action on the little screen. ‘The only 
trouble with Joe McCarthy,” she said 
mysteriously, “was that he never knew 
when he was ahead.” “I will fight to my 
dying breath,” she said, “to keep Com- 
munism out of Hollywood.” “I put 
gossip,” she said, fluttering her eyelashes 
defiaritly, “in the same category as 
news.” The cunningly. interpolated 
shots of Miss de Mille’s expressions of 
despair and fury during such pronounce- 
ments were a delight. Poor Miss Signoret, 
obviously surprised by the reactionary 
platitudes coming out of California, took 
one mighty, heartfelt swipe at Miss 
Hopper on the subject of the preser- 
vation of liberty and then, deciding that 
she wasn’t worth the trouble, sat back 
and let Miss de Mille get on with the 
in-fighting. She was probably wise, 
because despite Miss de Mille’s valiant 
efforts it was plain at the end of the bout 
that Miss Hopper regarded herself as a 
clear winner. Unlike Joe McCarthy, she 
knew when she was ahead. Incidentally, 
on the subject of gossip the good lady 
quoted her son as saying ‘‘ Mother, I 
know you love me, but I just don’t want 
to be in your column.” It’s the kind of 
twentieth-century family problem I like 
to hear about. — HENRY TURTON 
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As They Might Have Been 


IX DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


OME Douglas, come Aldrich, come Whitney, come all— 
And Fairbanks lives on in his Kensington hall. 
Perhaps he’d earn ambassadorial rank 
If people were CERTAIN that he was a Yank, 





Grim Fairy Tale 


“Hans Andersen could not have 
written a more glittering story than 
this . . . the story of a boy who stepped 
from the obscurity of sweeping out 
dressing rooms to the cheers of all 
Fratton Park.””—News Chronicle 


NCE upon a time, in the golden 
days of frozen food and washing- 
machines and brand-images and 

long hot summers, there lived near the 
town of Swansea a relatively poor 
imitation-woodcutter called Hans Evans 
with his wife, Jenny. 

One day Hans came home to his little 
prefabricated bungalino and was greeted 
excitedly by his wife. “Good news 
indeed, husband,” cried she. “The 
television is mended then?” asked Hans, 
overjoyed. “No, cabbagehead bach!” 
said his good spouse. “The kind fairies 
have sent us a little boy.” And, true 
enough, on the spotless telethene hearth 
sat a little golden-haired lad of perhaps 
five years. “Our prayers have been 
answered!” cried Jenny happily. Hans 
held his peace, not wishing to teil her 
that his prayers had not been for a 
child but for a correct line of eight 
draws on a week when but eight teams 
had drawn. So all he said was “What 
shall we call him, wife?” 


E. HINDER 


By J. 


“I know not,” replied the good 
woman. “Well,” said Hans, “as he has 
come from the fairies he shall be called 
Littlewood!” And so it was. 

Now, the years went by, as years 
will, and the valley filled with broken 
stiletto-heels, detergent packets and 
pieces of old sausagelette in the summer, 
and the mud covered all in the winter, 
and so it went on until one day Hans 
said to his wife “Jenny, wife, young 
Littlewood is already seventeen years 
old. *Tis time he got up from the 
hearth, spotless though it be, and made 
his way in the world.” Then his good 
wife commenced to weep, saying 
“Husband, I do not want to lose our 
Littlewood, yet in truth he is a big lad 
and takes up most of the hearth and I 
am tired of going round him with the 
vacuum cleaner.” 

So the next day Littlewood set out in 
his best suit, carrying a plastic brief- 
case containing twelve wimpies, two 
bottles of delicious sQUISH, as advertised 
on TY, one letter of introduction to an 
agent manufacturing teenage singers, 
and another to the manager of Hotpot 
United Association Football Club. 

Two days later, tired and weary, 
Littlewood made his way up the 
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Charing Cross Road in old London | 
Town and knocked at a door marked 


“Lars Kristian Mandrake : Agent.” 


A gruff voice within cried “Be you? 
rock or be you roll, come in one of) 


come in all!” Mr. Mandrake, a fat man 


in a purple suit, gave the lad a guitar 


and told him to sing a song. 


wood. “Play?” shouted Mr. Mandra 
angrily. 


“But T 
cannot play the guitar!” cried Little-7 


a 


“Who said play? We want no 


virtuosos here!” So Littlewood sang) 


a song he had heard on television about | 


a fourteen-year-old boy whose parents 


forbade him to marry and, indeed, did™ 
not understand him. After he had™ 
finished, Mr. Mandrake snapped “'Too | 
big and not enough hair!” Littlewood” 
found himself outside before you could 7 


say “Decontamination.” 


So he trudged on to Hotpot United’s = 
stadium and knocked on a door marked © 
A voice © 
called “Outside-left or inside-right, 7 
come on in don’t wait all night!” He7 
entered, and Mr. Cockle looked at him ~ 
and said he could be a left-half and © 


” 


“Gustav Cockle : Manager. 


Littlewood said that it would be very 


nice. Then Mr. Cockle said he would | 
now be transferred to North Scottish § 


Rangers at once in part-exchange for a 
valuable centre-forward, the other part 
being £50,000. 

But Littlewood did not want to go 
to Scotland, so he ran away and made 
his way back home and when his 


mother came down in the morning she © 


found Littlewood lumbering up the 


hearth, just as of old. So she had to go © 


round him with the vacuum cleaner. 


And the years went by, as they still © 
used ‘to do then, and the valley filled ” 
with plastic food packages and silver © 


pie-containers and old sixpenny wash- 
ing-powder vouchers in the summer, 
and the mud covered all in the winter, 


until one day an unavoidable accident 


in a nearby nuclear power-station, 


which the Prime Minister said after- — 
wards was no one’s fault at all, blew — 


them all to pieces. 


Otherwise I’m sure they would have — 


lived happily ever after. 
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